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/$  QecUuAe.  Next  Month 

Sing  of  the  Great  Striped  Bird — Junius  K.  Harcum  wasn't  going 
to  let  his  shipmate,  Lockett,  ruin  his  chances  to  become  a  deep- 
sea  diver.  He  was  going  to  get  even — several  hundred  feet  below! 
Part  I  of  an  unusual,  humorous  tale  you  won't  want  to  miss. 
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MAROON  E D 
IN   THE    SKY 

by  Chick  Manwan'ng 


Sometimes  a  man's  memories 
can  cause  a  heap  of  trouble, 
and  sometimes  an  impulse  to  re- 
live those  memories  can  slap  a 
man  into  a  critically  dangerous 
situation — as  it  did  to  me. 

It  had  been  nine  years  since  I'd 
been  a  GI,  guarding  railroad  tun- 
nels in  this  northern  California 
wilderness,  and  it  seemed  rougher 
here  now  than  I  had  remembered. 
But  then,  there's  a  vast  difference 
skinning  down  the  side  of  a 
mountain  in  an  army  jeep — and  a 
civilian  sedan. 

At  any  rate,  as  I  neared  the  tur- 
\  bulent  water  of  the  Feather  River 
I  was  glad  I  had  given  in  to  the 
nostalgic  impulse  that  had  brought 
me  back  for  a  look  at  my  memo- 
ries. I  parked  the  car  in  a  little 
meadow7  near  some  timber  and 
walked  over  to  the  railroad  tracks, 
which  ran  parallel  to  the  river 
and  a  hundred  yards  above  it. 
A  half  mile  to  the  east  I  could 
see  the  dark  entrance  of  tunnel 
number  three.  And  one  of  the 
shacks   we   had   gold-bricked   in, 


while  on  guard,  was  still  there. 
After  lunch,  I  decided  I'd  take  a 
closer  look. 

Meanwhile,  my  interest  was 
centered  on  the  rusty  cable  which 
spanned  the  river  at  one  of  the 
highest  points.  It  swung  dizzily 
over  the  rocky  rapids  far  below, 
and  was  anchored  to  the  cliff  on 
the  other  side.  Many  years  before, 
some  enterprising  miner  had  built 
it  in  order  to  take  equipment 
across  to  bore  the  shaft  into  the 
rock  facing. 

I  remembered,  with  a  lonely 
pang,  how  three  or  four  of  us 
"dog  faces"  used  to  crowd  into 
the  crude  car  hanging  to  the 
cable  and  make  innumerable  trips 
across  to  explore  the  mine.  At 
least  we  had  used  the  mine  as  an 
excuse  for  the  swaying,  thrilling 
ride.  The  cable  car  had  been 
tabbed  as  unsafe  and  off  limits, 
which  had  made  it  even  more 
interesting. 

I  noticed  that  the  old  car  was 
on  my  side  now,  not  more  than 
ten  feet  away.  It  was  tied  there 
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with  a  piece  of  wire  as  rusty  as 
the  cable.  Well,  I  had  come  back 
to  relive  those  memories,  hadn't  I? 

I  climbed  into  the  car  and  un- 
fastened the  wire.  At  first  nothing 
happened.  The  pulley  which  held 
the  car  suspended  from  the  cable 
had  corroded  so  badly  that  it 
didn't  function.  I  reached  up  and 
pulled  myself  along,  hand  over 
hand,  until  it  broke  loose.  Then  I 
held  onto  the  sides  of  the  car  and 
enjoyed  the  ride  as  the  creaking, 
protesting  old  car  began  its  ever 
faster  descent  down  the  sagging 
cable  toward  the  middle  of  the 
river.  I  had  figured  that  the  impe- 
tus of  the  car  going  down  toward 
the  middle  would  carry  me  up  to 
the  mine  on  the  far  side.  But  I  was 
wrong.  I  found  myself,  a  few 
seconds  later,  staring  a  little  ap- 
prehensively over  the  side  of  the 
stalled  car  at  the  rocks  three 
hundred  feet  below. 

I  judged  I  was  almost  directly 
centered  over  the  river,  with  over 
a  hundred  yards  of  cable  on  either 
side  of  me— definitely  up  hill  each 
way.  The  cable  had  sagged  more 
in  nine  years  than  I  had — and 
that  was  plenty! 

There  wasn't  a  chance  of  drop- 
ping from  this  height  into  the 
river  below  and  coming  out  alive. 
There  were  too  many  rocks.  My 
only  hope  was  to  pull  myself  and 
the  heavy  car  hand  over  hand 
up  the  slanting  cable.  I  hadn't 
made  more  than  ten  feet  before 
I  wished  for  gloves — and  an  ex- 
tra pair  of  arms  would  have  been 
a  big  help.  It  was  tough,  wrist- 
numbing  work.  I  managed  to  get 
about  halfway  when  my  hands 
refused  to  obey  my  mind.  They 
were  so  numb  I  couldn't  grip  the 
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cable.  I  rolled  back  to  the  middle 
again,  swinging  precariously  over 
the  deep  chasm.  It  was  then  that 
my  fear  glands  began  to  sweat 
in  earnest.  This  wasn't  as  I  had 
remembered  it  at  all.  This  could 
very  well  be  the  finish  for  me  and 
my  memories. 

A  couple  of  trains  would  pass 
during  the  afternoon,  but  if  any- 
body saw  me  the  most  I  could 
expect  would  be  a  casual  wave. 
Perhaps  in  a  day  or  a  week  some-  I 
body  might  walk  past  on  the  I 
track— perhaps. 

I  massaged  my  wrists  and  blis- 
tered hands  for  a  few  minutes 
and  then  decided  to  try  the  other 
side  of  the  cable.  Maybe  the  slant 
wasn't  so  great  this  way.  .  .  . 
Maybe  I  could  make  it  this  time. 
I  got  only  a  third  of  the  way 
before  my  wrists  and  hands  gave 
out.  They  were  so  numb  I  couldn't 
feel  the  pain  of  the  bleeding  cuts. 

Back  in  the  middle  again.  The 
canyon  wind  freshened  and  the 
car  swayed  dangerously.  The  river 
far  below  didn't  look  beautiful 
any  more,  nor  did  the  mine  on  the 
far  side  look  romantic.  Only  one 
thing  appealed  to  me  now  and 
that  was  to  get  off  this  skyhook 
and  feel  the  solid  ground  under 
me  again. 

I  knew  I  was  too  weak  to  leave 
the  car  and  try  to  crawl  across  the 
cable  with  my  hands  and  legs.  If 
my  hands  gave  out  on  me  then, 
I'd  find  myself  hurtling  through 
space  to  the  rocks  far  below. 

A  dozen  attempts  and  several 
hours  later,  it  wasn't  just  my  I 
hands  that  were  numb.  I  was 
numb  all  over — clear  down  to  my 
toenails.  It  was  a  hopeless  situa- 
tion, utterly  hopeless. 


Then  I  had  the  idea.  I  pulled 
off  one  of  my  shoes  and  held 
it  in  my  teeth  so  as  to  have  both 
hands  free.  Then,  with  the  new 
strength  that  this  last  hope  gave 
me,  I  again  began  to  pull  the 
heavy  car  up  the  cable.  It  was 
slow,  heartbreaking  work,  and  I 
got  only  a  few  yards  before  I  felt 
my  hands  and  wrists  giving  out 
on  me  again.  It  was  time  to  test 
my  idea,  and  if  it  didn't  work  I 
knew  I  was  through. 

I  reached  up  ahead  of  me  as 
far  as  I  could  with  my  right  hand 
and  gripped  the  cable  to  try  to 
hold  the  car  from  slipping  back 
down  the  steep  slant.  With  my 
left  hand,  I  quickly  took  the  shoe 
from  my  mouth  and  put  it  on  top 
of  the  cable,  wedging  it  firmly 
beneath  the  pulley.  Then  I  let  the 
full  weight  of  the  car  slide  back 
down  until  the  wheel  was  jammed 
against  the  shoe.  Hardly  breath- 
ing now,  I  released  my  grip  on  the 
cable,  wondering  if  my  makeshift 
brake  would  hold.  It  did!  I  could 
rest  now  without  slipping  back 
along  the  sagging  cable,  losing 
the  few  precious  yards  I  had 
gained.  I  felt  some  of  the  tension 
and  strain  leave  me  then,  but  it 
was  several  minutes  before  I  was 
able  to  continue. 

For  the  next  hour,  I  pulled  my- 
self up  that  cable  foot  by  foot, 
afraid  each  time  I  jammed  the 
shoe  under  the  wheel  that  this 
time  it  might  not  hold  and  I  would 
find  myself  back  where  I  had 
started,  without  strength  to  do  the 
job  again.  But  although  the  shoe 
became  shapeless  and  cut  from 
the  pulley  wheel,  it  continued  to 
hold,  and  finally  I  crawled  wearily 
from  the  car  to  solid  ground. 

I  took  one  last  look  at  the  cable 


spanning  the  river,  at  the  white 
water  far  below,  and  the  tunnel 
on  the  far  side.  No  more  impulses 
for  me,  I  decided.  Memories  were 
fine — so  long  as  you  didn't  tiy  to 
relive  them. 
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Presidents  Puzzle 

BY  HARRY  THOMSON 
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1,  "Rough  Rider"  President 

8.  Hasten 
10.  Leap  forward 
13.  Western  state 

15.  Plural  suffix 

16.  Water  falling  in  drops 

17.  Exclamation 
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ACROSS 

18.  Father 

19.  Connect 

21.  Biblical  garden 

23.  Emanation,  glow 

24. sheep 

25.  Title 

26.  Biblical  city 


27.  "Not by  bread  alone" 

29.  Mother 

80.  Biblical  mother-in-law 
32.  Biblical  character 
34.  Female  sheep 
36.  President  often  cited  by 
Democrats 

DOWN 

2.  Possess 

3.  African    tree 

4.  East  Indies  (Abbr.) 

5.  Streak,  channel 

6.  Meadow   (poetic) 

7.  President   during  horse   and 
buggv  davs 


9.  President  when  our  country 
was  young  (full  name) 

11.  America  (abbr.) 

12.  Eighteenth  President 
14.  Threadlike   growth 

18.  Foot  (Latin) 

19.  First  name  of  five  Presidents 

20.  Possessive  pronoun 
22.  GhTs  name 

27.  Gladly  (archaic) 

28.  Swerve 

29.  Midwestern  state  (abbr.) 
31.  Poem  (lyric  form) 

33.  River  (Spanish) 
35.  Pronoun 


(Answers  on  page  22) 
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The  Editor's  Lament 

If  we  print  jokes,  people  say  we  are  silly. 
If  we  don't,  they  say  we  are  too  serious. 

If  we  clip  things  from  other  papers,  we  are  too  lazy  to  write  them 
ourselves. 

If  we  don't,  we  are  stuck  on  our  own  stuff. 

If  we  stick  close  to  the  job  all  day,  we  ought  to  be  out  hunting 
the  news. 

If  we  do  go  out  and  try  to  hustle,  we  ought  to  be  on  the  job  in 
the  office. 

If  we  don't  print  contributions,  we  don't  appreciate  true  genius. 

If  we  do  print  them,  the  magazine  is  filled  with  junk. 

If  we  make  a  change  in  the  other  fellow's  write-up,  we  are  too 
critical. 

If  we  don't,  we're  asleep. 

Now,  like  as  not,  some  guy  will  say  we  swiped  this  from  some 
other  paper. 

WE  DID! 


LIM  LINES 

tuf,  the  Zdit&n, 

7 here  are  no  atheists  in  fox- 
holes." Like  most  general 
statements,  this  one  may  be  true 
only  in  a  wide  sense.  What  its 
author  probably  had  in  mind  is 
that  in  times  of  great  stress  most 
men  turn  to  God. 

Some  scoff  at  "foxhole"  religion, 
saying  it  will  not  last.  A  traveler 
with  throat  parched  from  thirst 
who  pauses  at  a  spring  is  no  less 
refreshed  because  the  relief  is 
temporary.  He  may  live  to  thirst 
again  only  because  he  has  that 
cool  drink. 

Through  the  ages  men  have 
found  strength  as  they  have 
turned  to  God.  Aided  most  are 
those  who  are  constant  in  their 
reliance  on  his  power  and  love; 
but  when  human  resources  are 
not  equal  to  the  need,  anyone  can 
turn  confidently  to  him. 

Men  reveal  themselves,  in  or 
out  of  a  foxhole,  not  only  by  the 
act  of  prayer  but  by  the  nature  of 
the  things  they  ask  God  to  do 
for  them. 

President  Eisenhower  recalls 
listening  to  a  captain  briefing  an 
infantry  company  in  the  Tunisian 
hills  of  Africa.  The  officer  bore  no 
outward  stamp  of  piety;  but  this, 
in  essence,  was  the  prayer  with 
which  he  closed  his  instructions: 

"Almighty  God,  as  we  prepare 
to  move  forward  into  an  action 
from  which  some  of  us  may  not 
return,  we  humbly  place  our  faith 
and  trust  in  thee. 

"We  do  not  pray  for  victory, 
nor  even  for  our  individual  safety. 
But  we  pray  for  help  that  none  of 
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us  may  let  a  comrade  down — that 
each  of  us  may  do  his  duty  to  him- 
self, his  comrades,  and  his  coun- 
try, and  so  be  worthy  of  our 
American  heritage." 

When  the  President  voiced  his 
own  prayer  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, he  did  not  ask  for  freedom 
from  trouble  or  for  escape  from 
danger.  He  sought  God's  guid- 
ance that  in  the  performance  of 
duties  he  might  be  true  to  a  great 
trust. 

Clark  Poling,  one  of  four  chap- 
lains of  three  faiths  whose  heroic 
action  on  the  torpedoed  Dorches- 
ter earned  for  them  undying  fame, 
had  said  before  he  sailed,  "Dad, 
when  you  pray  for  me,  don't  ask 
for  my  return.  Just  pray  that  I 
shall  be  adequate." 

When  men  in  foxholes  turn  to 
God  in  prayer,  for  what  do  they 
ask?  I  do  not  know.  Their  prayers 
are  probably  simple  and  direct, 
a  human  soul  crying  out  to  God. 
There  is  no  temptation  to  choose 
fancy  phrases  to  impress  an  audi- 
ence. Just  God  and  the  one  who 
prays.  The  one  in  need  and  the 
One  able  to  help.  Perhaps  foxhole 
prayers  are  grammatically  incor- 
rect and  theologically  unsound, 
but  God  must  surely  listen  most 
attentively.  In  a  foxhole  no  next 
item  in  an  order  of  service  re- 
quires the  petitioner's  attention. 
Maybe  there  a  man  may  pause  at 
the  end  of  his  prayer  to  let  God 
speak. 

Away  from  the  lights  of  a  city 
the  stars  are  seen  more  clearly. 
Away  from  comforts  and  safety 
maybe  men  see  God  more  surely. 
But  whether  on  Main  Street  or  in 
a  foxhole,  the  finest  experience  a 
man  can  know  is  awareness  of 
God  and  confidence  in  him. 


The  Crowning 


of 
a  Queen 


JL  he  story  is  told  that  the  first 
time  baby  Prince  Charlie  saw  his 
mother,  the  young  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, posing  for  a  photographer 
in  her  diamond  tiara,  he  chuckled 
and  asked,  "What's  that  funny 
hat,  Mummy?" 

When  he  sees  his  pretty 
"Mummy"  in  her  regal  red  velvet 
robes,  wearing  the  Imperial 
Crown  of  State  that  flashes  with 
nearly  three  thousand  diamonds 
his  small  head  will  probably  be 
full  of  wonderment  and  questions. 
But  the  picture  of  his  mother  on 
her  Coronation  Day  is  sure  to  stay 
with  him  so  long  as  he  lives. 

The  last  reigning  queen  of 
Great  Britain  had  no  little  boy  to 
gaze  on  his  mother  with  love 
and  astonishment  when  she  was 
crowned.  Victoria  was  only  eight- 
een and  unmarried  at  her  Coro- 
nation and  her  nearest  living  rela- 
tive was  her  mother.  The  first 
Elizabeth  was  twenty-five  when 
she  was  crowned  four  centuries 
ago,  and  she  had  not  even  her 
mother  to  watch  her  take  the 
throne. 

This  will  probably  be  the  great- 
est Coronation  pageant  given  any 
queen    in    British    history.    Four 


Elizabeth  II  will  be  crowned  at  West- 
minster Abbey  on  June  2,  195S.  Few 
Americans  will  witness  the  proceedings, 
although  many  will  go  as  tourists  and 
watch  the  Coronation  procession  from 
wooden   grandstands. 

hundred  years  ago,  the  clergy 
were  so  divided  over  religious 
matters  that  one  group  of  bishops 
boycotted  the  ceremony  for  "good 
Queen  Bess"  and  the  crown  was 
lowered  onto  her  head,  not  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but 
by  the  relatively  obscure  Bishop 
of  Carlisle. 

The  ceremony  for  Victoria  had 
its  rough  moments,  too.  The  Coro- 
nation ring  had  been  made  too 
small  and  her  tears  flowed  when 
it  was  forced  onto  her  finger.  The 
great  Crown  of  St.  Edward,  on 
the  other  hand,  plumped  down 
around  her  ears  and  had  to  be 
carried  on  a  pillow  in  front  of  her 
instead  of  being  worn. 

Rehearsed  like  a  Play 
The  coming  ceremony  will  be 
well  rehearsed  with  replicas  of 
the  royal  regalia.  The  British 
Crown  Jewels  are  the  most  valu- 
able collection  in  any  royal  treas- 
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ury.  Including  at  least  seven 
magnificent  crowns  besides  scep- 
ters, orbs,  swords,  spurs,  rings,  and 
bracelets,  there  are  about  sixty 
pieces  all  told.  The  total  value  has 
been  estimated  as  high  as  $80,- 
000,000. 

Some  of  the  individual  gems, 
however,  are  virtually  priceless. 
The  historic  Koh-i-noor  is  the  most 
famous  diamond  in  the  world.  The 
Black  Prince's  ruby,  now  in  the 
front  of  the  State  Crown,  has 
historic  value  quite  apart  from 
pounds  and  pence.  In  the  Royal 
Scepter  sparkles  the  Great  Star  of 
Africa,  the  biggest  cut  diamond  in 
the  world,  weighing  530  carats — 
as  big  as  a  Seckel  pear.  Also, 
there's  its  sister  stone,  most  often 
called    the     Cullinan    II,     which 


The  historic  Crown  of  St.  Edward 
with  which  all  British  monarchs  are 
crowned.  The  two  central  arches  sym- 
bolize Heredity  and  Independence.  This 
ceremonial  crown  is  worn  but  once  in 
the  life  of  a  sovereign  and  then  only  for 
a  few  moments. 
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weighs  317  carats  and  was  cut 
from  the  same  huge  diamond  crys- 
tal that  produced  the  Great  Star 
of  Africa  and  more  than  a  hundred 
other  finished  gems.  The  Cullinan 
II  is  in  the  band  of  the  State 
Crown,  and  the  third  and  fourth 
pieces  are  in  Queen  Mary's  Crown. 
No  reigning  house  in  Europe  has 
such  a  collection  of  diamonds  as 
this  one  enormous  crystal  pro- 
duced. 

Could  It  Be  Real? 

The  story  of  the  finding  of  the 
Cullinan  diamond  is  fact  with  all 
the  excitement  of  fiction.  It  came 
from  the  Premier  mine  in  South 
Africa,  and  was  named  for  Sir 
Thomas  Cullinan,  who  had  dis- 
covered the  mine  fully  300  miles 
from  the  diamond  diggings  at 
Kimberley. 

Late  one  day  in  1905,  the  mine 
superintendent,  Frederick  Wells, 
was  making  a  last  round  of  in- 
spection. In  the  twilight,  his  eye 
caught  sight  of  something  im- 
bedded in  the  wall  of  the  mine 
pit  about  eighteen  inches  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground.  When 
Wells  looked  closer,  he  thought 
it  was  too  big  to  be  a  diamond; 
probably  some  of  the  boys  had 
buried  a  piece  of  glass  and  were 
waiting  to  laugh  at  him.  With 
exaggerated  calm,  he  took  out  his 
penknife  to  loosen  the  stone.  Then 
something  happened:  the  steel 
blade  of  the  knife  broke  against 
the  "glass"  without  making  a 
scratch!  Wells  gasped.  Diamond 
is  the  hardest  substance  in  the 
world.  Steel,  that  would  break  or 
score  glass,  would  be  broken  by 
a  diamond  without  leaving  a 
mark.  He  began  to  .work  furiously 
at  the  gravel  with  his  bare  hands 


and  finally  scooped  out  a  stone 
as  big  as  his  clenched  fist.  Rushing 
to  the  mine  office,  he  found  that 
he  had  a  diamond  of  3,106  carats, 
nearly  one  and  one-third  pounds 
— more  than  three  times  the  size 
of  any  diamond  discovered  before 
or  since! 

The  value  of  the  Cullman  was 
estimated  at  as  much  as  $75,000,- 
000.  As  a  practical  matter,  it  was 
insured  for  $2,500,000  whenever 
it  was  taken  out  from  the  bank. 
For  a  time,  nobody  could  be  found 
to  buy  it.  Finally,  the  government 
of  the  Transvaal  made  an  offer  in 
order  to  present  the  gem  to  Eliza- 
beth's great-grandfather,  King 
Edward  VII,  on  his  birthday  in 
1907.  When  the  work  of  cutting 
was  done,  Edward  had  the  largest 
finished  gem,  the  Great  Star  of 
Africa,  mounted  at  the  head  of 
the  Royal  Scepter. 

Two  Crowns  to  Make  a  Queen 

Since  the  Coronation  of  Charles 
II  in  1661,  the  British  monarch 
has  been  crowned  with  two 
crowns.  One  is  the  historic  Crown 
of  St.  Edward,  used  only  at  the 
Coronation;  the  other  is  the  "Sun- 
day" Crown,  which  former  rulers 
sometimes  wore  to  church  and 
which  today's  ruler  uses  for  the 
opening  of  Parliament  and  other 
state  occasions. 

Charles  II  ordered  his  goldsmith 
to  make  "two  Imperiall  Crownes 
sett  with  precious  stones,  the  one 
to  be  called  St.  Edward's  crowne 
wherewith  the  king  was  to  be 
crowned  and  the  other  to  be  put 
on  after  his  coronation." 

Under  the  regime  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  the  whole  collection 
had  been  broken  up  and  the 
jewels  sold  for  what  they  would 


Objects  of  the  regalia  to  be  used  at 
the  Coronation  of  Elizabeth  II.  Upper 
left:  eagle  ampulla  and  spoon  of  gold 
for  the  anointing.  These  two  pieces  are 
believed  to  be  originals  of  the  ancient 
regalia  of  St.  Edward  (a.d.  1042) 
which  escaped  destruction  under  Crom- 
well. Upper  right:  top  of  Scepter  show- 
ing the  Great  Star  of  Africa,  world's 
largest  diamond,  weight  530  carats.  The 
Scepter  is  carried  when  the  monarch  is 
crowned  and  lies  on  his  coffin  in  death. 


fetch.  With  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  II,  the  regalia  was  re- 
stored. Robert  Viner,  a  young 
British  goldsmith,  went  among  the 
nobles  and  merchants  buying 
back,  wherever  he  could,  the 
original  stones  of  the  old:  regalia. 

History  in  a  Crown 
Leaving  the  Abbey  after  the 
Coronation,  Elizabeth  II  will 
probably  wear  the  Imperial  State 
Crown.  It  is  the  most  elaborate 
object  in  the  regalia.  It  is  based 
on  a  diamond  circlet  which  be- 
longed to  Victoria.  With  slight 
alterations,  it  has  been  worn  at  all 
British  Coronations  since  her  time. 
The  magnificent  gems  in  it 
cover  nine  centuries  of  history 
beginning  with  the  great  blue 
sapphire  from  the  ring  of  Edward 
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the  Confessor.  Right  in  front  is 
the  famous  ruby  of  the  Black 
Prince,  who  got  his  name  from  the 
black  armor  he  wore.  The  stone 
is  actually  a  red  spinel,  but  it  has 
been  called  the  Black  Prince's 
ruby  for  hundreds  of  years.  It  was 
the  gift  of  Don  Pedro  of  Spain 
after  the  Black  Prince  had  come 
to  his  aid  with  troops. 

Another  gem  in  the  State  Crown 
is  the  Stuart  sapphire,  which  de- 
scended from  the  family  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  The  pearl  ear- 
drops of  Elizabeth  I  also  orna- 
ment it,  and,  most  recent  of  all  its 
great  stones,  the  317-carat  cush- 
ion-cut diamond  called  Cullinan 
II. 

The  arches  of  the  Crown,  with- 
out which  it  is  considered  just 
another  jeweled  bandeau,  are 
formed  of  diamond  oak  leaves 
with  pearl  acorns.  These  symbol- 
ize England's  great  forests,  the 
source  of  her  early  wooden  navy. 

Actually,  royal  crowns  can  be  a 
pain  in  the  head.  St.  Edward's 
Crown  originally  weighed  over 
seven  pounds.  The  lightest  one  to 
date  is  the  new  all-diamond-and- 
platinum  crown,  only  nineteen 
ounces,  made  for  the  present 
Queen  Mother  in  1937.  If  Eliza- 
beth II  chooses  the  State  Crown, 
with  its  2,783  diamonds,  she  will 
wear  it  walking  out  of  the  Abbey 
and  all  during  the  Coronation  pro- 
cession through  miles  of  London 
streets.  And  never  must  a  crown 
wobble  or  pitch  or  slide  over  one 
ear! 

Adventure  in  Jewels 
The  Crown  Jewels  have  had 
some  thrilling  adventures,  in  and 
out  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
where  they  live.  It  was  Charles  II 
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who  first  put  them  on  public  dis- 
play as  they  are  today.  Shortly 
after  this  innovation,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  rob  the  Tower  and 
only  the  quick  wit  of  a  few  at- 
tendants prevented  the  loss  of 
everything  for  which  King  Charles 
had  just  gotten  the  bill  paid!  The 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  his  will,  left 
fifty  pounds  for  the  footman  "who 
cudgell'd  the  thief  ...  that  knave 
of  dyamonds!" 

During  the  Second  World  War, 
the  regalia  were  taken  to  Wind- 
sor Castle  for  safekeeping.  And 
just  in  time!  A  "doodle-bug"  bomb 
hit  a  nearby  building  and  smashed 
to  fragments  the  great  glass  case 
in  which  the  objects  were  exhib- 
ited. At  Windsor,  the  most  pre- 
cious of  the  gems,  including  the 
Koh-i-noor  diamond,  were  pried 
out  of  their  settings  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  stuck  in  a  jam  jar  and 
buried  in  a  potato  field.  The 
crowns,  wrapped  in  newspaper 
and  packed  in  old-fashioned  leath- 
er hatboxes,  were  stored  in  a  pas- 
sage under  the  castle.  The  far  end 
of  the  passage  opens  into  Sher- 
wood Forest — something  that 
would  have  surprised  Robin 
Hood! 

When  Elizabeth  was  a  child 
she  and  her  sister  were  taken 
down  by  their  governess  to  see 
where  the  crowns  were  being 
kept — the  battered  boxes  in  the 
cold  gray  vault.  Perhaps  the 
young  Queen  will  remember  that 
adventure  when  the  great  State 
Crown  is  placed  on  her  head  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  Perhaps  the 
picture  of  the  old  leather  hatboxes 
in  the  underground  gloom  in  a 
time  of  terror  will  hover  before 
her  eyes  as  she  looks  on  the  bril- 
liant pomp  of  her  Coronation  Day. 
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Island  of  Death 

by  Persis  Casslday 


Lvery  airplane  pilot  flying  for 
the  first  time  in  Hawaii  is  thor- 
oughly briefed  on  the  fatal  danger 
of  landing  on  the  "Island  of 
Death" — an  eight-mile-long,  28,- 
000-acre  island  named  Kahoolawe. 
Of  the  archipelago's  eight  islands, 
this  one  must  be  avoided  like 
poison,  although  it  is  sometimes 
a  terrific  temptation  to  sit  down 
on  its  red,  level  tableland,  which 
looks  from  the  air  as  if  it  had  been 
sliced  off  with  a   gigantic  knife. 

During  World  War  II  the  U.  S. 
government  commandeered  Ka- 
hoolawe, removed  its  few  inhabi- 
tants and  used  the  island  as  a 
bombing  target.  Its  surface  is  now 
strewn  with  unexploded  shells  and 
dangerous  bomb  craters.  The  pres- 
ent tabu  will  continue  till  shell 
craters  are  filled  and  live  bombs 
deactivated,  a  job  which  seems 
unlikely  to  be  started  anywhere 
in  the  near  future. 

Kahoolawe  has  been  shrouded 
in  an  atmosphere  of  mystery  and 
tragedy  since  white  men  first 
made  its  acquaintance  about  the 
year  1779.  Its  Hawaiian  name 
means  literally  "a  taking  away," 
which  may  refer  either  to  the 
great  red  clouds  of  dust  continual- 


ly being  swept  out  to  the  sea  from 
the  island,  or  to  the  fact  that  the 
place  was  used  as  a  penal  isle  for 
convicts  being  taken  away  from 
the  society  of  those  they  had 
wronged. 

The  island  is  irregular  in  shape, 
its  greatest  length  about  eight 
miles,  and  widest  dimension  five 
miles.  The  highest  elevation  is 
1,444  feet,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Geodetic  survey.  High  cliffs  are 
almost  perpendicular,  but  there 
are  a  few  curved  beaches  lashed 
by  snowy  spray.  There  are  many 
hidden  caves,  one  of  which  har- 
bored the  largest  opium  cache 
ever  discovered — two  and  a  half 
tons.  Annual  rainfall  on  the  island 
from  1912  to  1914  ranged  from 
5.33  inches  to  18.35  inches. 

In  1832  Kahoolawe  had  a  popu- 
lation of  eighty,  mostly  convicts. 
This  number  dwindled  to  about 
thirty  by  the  year  1840. 

Food  was  always  a  moot  ques- 
tion on  the  island  and  especially 
so  in  1840.  Provisions  didn't  come 
regularly,  but  convicts  got  hungry 
just  as  honest  folks  do,  especially 
on  a  desert  isle  that  grows  noth- 
ing edible  except  a  type  of  sweet 
potato. 
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The  desperate  prisoners  held  a 
jam  session  and  selected  their  fif- 
teen best  swimmers.  Maui  was 
eight  miles  distant,  with  a  huge 
rock,  Molokini,  located  half  way 
across  the  channel.  The  fifteen 
planned  to  swim  to  Maui,  landing 
there  after  nightfall.  Then  they 
would  raid  a  taro  patch,  steal  a 
pig  or  some  chickens  and,  if  pos- 
sible, "borrow"  an  outrigger  for 
the  return  trip. 

They  estimated  the  project 
would  consume  six  days.  If  they 
did  not  return  by  that  time,  their 
companions  were  to  assume  they 
had  been  captured,  drowned,  or 
devoured  by  the  many  schools  of 
sharks  in  the  channel. 

An  eighteen-foot  wili-wili  log 
was  anchored  in  the  channel  be- 
tween Maui  and  Kahoolawe  and 
after  dark,  when  the  log  showed 
the  tide  running  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, the  fifteen  swimmers  took 
off.  They  rested  on  Molokini  and 
then  went  on  to  Maui.  Craftily 
they  helped  themselves  to  taro, 
chickens,  firearms,  and  a  canoe 
and  returned  to  their  prison  isle 
and  gastronomic  superfluity.  So 
successful  was  their  venture  that 
they  decided  to  try  it  again. 


"Don't  let  him  frighten  you,  dear,  it's 
merely  his  word  against  yours." 
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Residents  of  Maui,  cowed  by 
the  desperadoes'  boldness,  feared 
to  resist  them,  and  the  convicts 
continued  marauding  and  enjoy- 
ing a  well-stocked  larder. 

The  penal  isle  had  now  become 
a  much  pleasanter  place  to  live, 
but  it  still  lacked  one  important 
requisite  of  complete  happiness — 
female  companionship.  On  Lanai, 
some  twelve  miles  westward,  was 
located  a  penal  colony  for  women. 

"They're  probably  just  as  lone- 
some as  we  are,"  argued  the  men. 
"Why  not  bring  'em  over  here?" 

So  one  day  the  more  enterpris- 
ing of  their  number  paddled  over 
to  Lanai,  bundled  all  the  women 
into  their  canoe  and  brought  them 
to  Kahoolawe  to  brighten  its  soli- 
tude. 

This  ideal  state  of  affairs  existed 
until  the  year  1843,  when  Lord 
George  quashed  the  silly  penal 
colony  law  and  put  all  convicts  to 
work  helping  keep  roads  in  shape. 

In  1858  Robert  C.  Wyllie,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  to  Kame- 
hameha  III  at  Honolulu,  and 
Chief  Justice  E.  H.  Allen  obtained 
a  twenty -year  lease  on  Kahoolawe 
at  the  rate  of  $505  a  year.  They 
planned  to  raise  sheep  on  the 
island  and  employ  natives  as  shep- 
herds. Something  apparently  went 
wrong  in  the  purchasing  deal  for 
by  June  three  quarters  of  the  two 
thousand  sheep  on  the  island  were 
sick  with  a  contagious  disease 
known  as  "scab."  By  the  end  of 
the  year  the  project  was  aban- 
doned. 

Several  people  tried  making  a 
ranch  out  of  the  flat,  wind-blown 
disaster  isle  after  that,  including 
the  Von  Tempske  brothers,  but 
all  finally  gave  up. 

In    1918   Angus    McPhee    pur- 


chased  the  lease  of  Kahoolawe. 
One  of  the  requirements  of  its 
sale  was  that  he  remove  all  sheep 
and  goats  on  the  island  inside  of 
two  years.  It  was  a  gigantic  order, 
but  by  1920  he  had  sold  thirteen 
thousand  head  of  goats  and  spent 
fort}' -four  thousand  dollars  for  im- 
provements on  the  island.  Gover- 
nor Farrington  was  so  pleased 
that  he  extended  the  lease  to 
1953. 

Cash  was  getting  low  with  Mr. 
McPhee,  so  Harry  A.  Baldwin 
went  into  partnership  with  him 
and  together  they  invested  $190,- 
000  in  Kahoolawe's  improvement. 
Houses  were  built,  barns,  corrals, 
and  stone  walls  erected.  Pastures 
were  fenced.  Cisterns  were  con- 
structed to  catch  rain  water  as 
there  was  no  well  on  the  island. 
Twelve  thoroughbred  mares  were 
among  the  stock  pastured  on  the 
island.  A  new  sampan  was  pur- 
chased in  1941  for  trips  to  Maui 
and  Lanai.  At  last  the  success  of 
Kahoolawe  was  assured. 

And  then  came  Pearl  Harbor! 

The  armed  forces  bought  up 
the  unexpired  portion  of  McPhee's 
lease  and  demanded  the  island  be 
vacated  at  once. 

The  new  sampan  was  immedi- 
ately commandeered  by  the  Navy. 
Everyone  was  ordered  from  the 
island — the  Army  and  Navy  were 
taking  over.  In  vain  Mr.  McPhee 
pleaded  to  be  allowed  to  go  over 
and  care  for  their  twelve  mares  in 
foal  on  Kahoolawe,  or  else  be  al- 
lowed to  have  them  moved  to 
some  other  place.  All  pleas  fell  on 
deaf  ears.  A  war  was  on.  Orders 
were  orders.  Not  a  soul  must  land 
on  the  island. 

Finally  in  desperation,  a  letter 
was   written   to   Admiral   Nimitz. 
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"1  think  it's  the  real  thing.  They've 
been  going  steady  for  the  last  150 
years." 


Perhaps,  being  a  Texan  (most  of 
whom  love  horses),  he  would  ap- 
preciate the  plight  of  their  twelve 
thoroughbreds.  He  did,  and  took 
time  out  from  his  heavy  war 
duties  to  arrange  for  transporta- 
tion of  the  animals  to  the  island 
of  Maui. 

Then  Army  and  Navy  went  to 
work  on  Kahoolawe.  Down  over 
its  broad  red  back  rained  tons  of 
explosives  aimed  by  Ah*  Force 
student  bombardiers  and  Navy 
tars.  Isolated  and  alone  it  still 
stands— a  graveyard  of  live  bombs 
and  duds. 

After  the  war,  the  Navy  re- 
quested the  government  to  aban- 
don the  Territory's  right  to  use 
and  possession  of  the  island,  thus 
transferring  title  to  the  U.  S.  gov- 
ernment. Nothing  like  this  has 
been  recorded  in  the  Territorial 
Land  Office.  Perhaps  this  year 
when  the  present  lease  expires 
this  bleak  desert  isle  will  again  be 
returned  to  private  ownership  to 
become  a  happy  home  for  people 
who  love  it  and  delight  in  its  agri- 
cultural development. 
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WEEK-END  PASS 


Corey  knew  the  minute  he  saw 
the  girl  with  the  blond  braids 
that  she  was  the  slickest  thing 
that  he  had  ever  seen — and  she 
affected  him  pretty  much  like  his 
first  jet  flight.  This  dance  was  a 
lucky  break  to  land  a  honey  like 
that  right  in  a  fellow's  path  on  a 
chance    Los    Angeles   week   end. 

He  wondered  if  Barbs  knew  the 
girl.  He  would  ask  for  a  little 
boost  if  he  found  he  needed  one 
later  on.  It  wasn't  as  if  he  had  a 
real  date  with  Barbs,  although 
that  was  what  he  had  hoped  for 
up  until  this  very  minute.  He  had 
called  her  first  thing  when  he  hit 
town,  and  she  had  said  to  come  on 
over  to  a  dance  at  the  campus 
gym. 

She  mentioned  something 
about  being  on  some  committee 
and  not  being  able  to  wait  for  him 
at  the  sorority  house — so  he  was 
really  on  his  own.  Fate,  he 
thought,  as  he  watched  the  blond 
girl  across  the  dance  floor.  No 
other  girl  had  sent  his  blood  pres- 
sure zooming  like  this  honey  with 
the  braids  around  her  head.  She 
knew  how  to  dress,  too — that 
straight,  slim  skirt,  and  the  sleeve- 
less blouse  with  the  narrow  collar 
that  fitted  close  around  her  throat. 
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Golly,  the  girl  was  beautiful!  The 
guy  she  was  dancing  with  thought 
so,  too.  Had  he  seen  that  guy 
somewhere  or  was  it  just  the  Air 
Force  blues  that  he  wore?  Corey's 
eyes  followed  the  girl  and  her 
partner  around  one  complete  cir- 
cle of  the  dance  floor. 

Not  looking  for  Barbs  right 
away  made  him  feel  a  little  odd, 
empty  sort  of.  Barbs  was  tops; 
there  was  no  doubt  about  it.  Her 
letters,  when  he  first  went  to 
camp,  then  overseas,  were  life- 
savers.  But  now  as  he  caught 
another  glimpse  of  those  blonde 
braids,  he  told  himself  he  had  to 
meet  that  girl — and  quick!  The 
pull  was  like  following  orders. 
You  do  it  or  else. 

He  stepped  into  the  stag  line 
along  the  wall  and  waited  for  a 
chance  to  cut  in.  But  a  cocky  little 
sailor  cut  in  first,  and  Corey  de- 
cided this  was  a  take-it-or-lose-it 
game.  All  right,  he  was  ready. 
They  were  coming  his  way  so 
Corey  stepped  out  of  line  and 
tapped  the  sawed-off  fellow  on 
the  shoulder.  The  next  second  the 
blonde  braids  were  right  under 
his  own  chin,  and  his  heart  in  the 
upper  stratosphere.  Maybe  the 
dizziness  that  struck  him  was  the 
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perfume  she  wore.  Or  maybe  this 
was  Fate  again. 

The  girl  didn't  say  a  word,  and 
Corey  didn't  either.  Somehow  no 
words  were  good  enough — this 
girl  was  right  where  she  belonged, 
and  he  hoped  she  would  stay 
there  a  long  time.  But  in  a  minute 
another  smart  guy  cut  in,  and  he 
had  to  let  her  go. 

As  she  turned  away  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  Corey's  and  whispered, 
"I'll  be  back.  Wait  for  me." 

This  set  him  on  fire.  He  wan- 
dered over  to  an  open  window 
for  fresh  ah*,  fumbled  for  a  coin, 
and  got  a  coke  from  the  machine. 
He  took  several  quick  swallows 
and  set  the  bottle  down  on  the 
window  sill  with  determination. 
Then  he  went  back  to  the  dance 
floor. 

Lots  of  pretty  girls  were  around, 
neat  enough  too,  but  Corey  felt 
sorry  for  the  guys  who  seemed 
content  to  dance  with  them.  Ob- 
viously, they  couldn't  all  dance 
with  his  girl.  He  chuckled  to  him- 
self; he  was  already  calling  her 
his  girl. 

As  he  pushed  through  the 
crowd  he  saw  the  pink  scarf  that 
was    tucked    in    her    belt    flutter 
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around  her  waist.  It  was  as  invi- 
tational as  a  wave  of  the  hand.  He 
quickly  maneuvered  his  way  be- 
tween the  couples  to  a  spot  near 
the  orchestra  where  she  had 
stopped.  His  heart  kept  time  with 
the  drums  as  he  nodded  and  took 
her  in  his  arms. 

"It's  been  a  long  time,"  he  said. 

"Too  long,"  the  girl  replied  as 
they  moved  away  to  the  music. 

"How  about  ditching  it?"  he 
blurted  suddenly.  It  was  taking 
a  chance  to  ask,  but  something 
about  this  girl  gave  him  nerve 
enough  to  fly  blind. 

"Oh,  I  shouldn't,"  she  replied 
demurely.  "You  see,  I'm  on  the 
hostess  committee."  She  lifted  her 
chin  until  she  looked  squarely  at 
him.  Her  lashes  were  long  and 
black,  in  striking  contrast  to  her 
blond  braids.  Corey's  heart  did  a 
nose  dive.  He  stopped  dancing. 

"Play  no  favorites,  that's  the 
rule,  is  it?"  Corey  asked. 

"Oh,  rules!"  she  exclaimed  sud- 
denly, and  a  toss  of  her  head 
bombed  rules  right  off  the  map 
"I'll  meet  you  at  the  south  door 
in  ten  minutes."  She  slipped  out 
of  his  arms  and  was  gone. 

Corey  got  off  the  floor  as  quick- 
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ly  as  he  could.  As  he  reached  a 
clear  spot,  the  orchestra  gave  the 
signal  for  intermission.  Girls  and 
their  dates  crowded  past  him, 
hurrying  to  the  coke  machines,  to 
the  windows,  and  outdoors.  A 
gang  gathered  at  the  piano  and 
began  to  sing.  Corey  moved  to- 
ward them.  All  of  a  sudden  he  re- 
membered Barbs.  Whenever  there 
was  harmonizing  going  on,  Barbs 
would  be  some  place  around.  He 
remembered  all  those  wonderful 
summer  evenings  when  they  had 
harmonized  on  old  songs  on  the 
beach  at  Carmel.  He  couldn't  run 
out  now  without  seeing  Barbs. 
Actually  he  thought  guiltily,  he 
came  on  this  leave  mostly  to  see 
her. 

"Corey,  you're  here!"  a  voice  in- 
terrupted, and  Barbs  was  coming 
toward  him  with  a  tall  uniformed 


somebody   right   behind,    looking 
over  her  shoulder. 

"Hi,"  Corey  said,  smiling.  "It's 
good  to  see  you."  It  was  good,  too. 
Barbs  was  one  swell  girl  and  pret- 
tier than  he'd  remembered. 

"I'm  awfully  glad  to  see  you  too, 
Corey,"  Barbs  was  saying.  "This  is  * 
Jim  Locke.  You  two  ought  to  have  \ 
things  in  common."  She  pointed 
to  the  insignia  on  their  sleeves. 
The  two  men  measured  each 
other  with  a  straight  glance.  Why 
this  was  the  guy  who  had  been 
dancing  with  the  blonde  when  he 
first  saw  her.  Then  beyond  Jim 
Locke  he  saw  her  coming,  pulling 
on  a  pair  of  bright  green  gloves 
and  wearing  a  camel-hair  coat 
carelessly  thrown  over  her  should- 
ers. 

"Hi,  Tamara,"  Barbs  greeted. 
"Just  coming  in?  You  know  Jim, 
and  this  is  Corey  Roberts." 

"Not  coming  in.  Going  out," 
Tamara  replied  gaily,  with  a  nod 
at  Jim  Locke  and  a  quick  glance 
at  Corey. 

"Leaving!"  Barbs  exclaimed,  and 
Corey  could  tell  that  immediately 
she  wished  that  she  had  not  said 
it.  But  the  word  was  there.  It 
wasn't  disapproval — Barbs  wasn't 
that  way — but  it  made  him  feel 
like  a  heel. 

"A  little  date,"  he  said  limply. 

"Let's  go."  Tamara  took  Cory's 
arm,  and  the  rest  of  the  world  sort 
of  drifted  out  of  the  picture. 

"See  you  later,"  Barbs  said 
quickly  as  she  and  Jim  turned 
back  to  the  group  at  the  piano. 

Out  in  the  cool  night  Corey 
took  hold  of  Tamara's  hand. 
"Where'll  it  be?"  he  asked. 

"Let's  walk,"  Tamara  replied. 
The  sound  of  music  and  laughter 
followed  through  the  door  after 


them.  They  walked  slowly  down 
the  path  across  the  campus. 

"I  suppose  she  will  tell  me  off 
at  sorority  meeting/'  Tamara  of- 
fered. 

"Who?"  Corey  asked,  not  under- 
standing. 

"Oh,  Barbara  Mason — she's  a 
stickler  for  carrying  through  on 
committees  and  stuff.  Do  you 
know  her?" 

"Sure,  I  know  Barbs.  She's  a 
good  egg.  She  won't  knock  you. 
But,"  he  hesitated,  "see  here,  I 
don't  want  to  get  you  in  trouble — 
about  rules,  I  mean." 

"Don't  be  a  goon,"  Tamara 
laughed. 

Walking  along  hand  in  hand, 
the>'  reached  the  edge  of  the 
campus  and  crossed  the  street  to 
the  lighted  windows  of  the  neigh- 
borhood shopping  center. 

Odd,  he  thought,  how  fast  you 
get  acquainted  with  a  girl  just 
walking  by  shop  windows  and 
looking  at  the  displays.  He  learned 
that  she  liked  loud  sport  coats  for 
men;  that  she  thought  the  Air 
Force  blues  were  really  sharp;  and 
that  she  was  crazy  about  pink 
flowers.  Finding  out  all  this  about 
her  was  like  a  drink  of  something 
that  warmed  his  blood.  They  went 
into  a  florist's,  and  he  bought  a 
pink  camellia  which  she  pinned  in 
her  hair.  Then  he  hailed  a  taxi  and 
they  drove  around  awhile.  In  the 
dark  interior  of  the  cab  he  put 
his  arm  around  her,  and  she  leaned 
close  to  him.  Once  he  straightened 
to  glance  at  the  meter  ticking 
away,  but  he  settled  back  with  a 
sigh  when  Tamara  pressed  closer 
against  his  shoulder.  She  tilted  her 
head  back  and  he  kissed  her.  It 
wasn't  casual,  either. 

When  thev  finallv  drove  to  the 


sorority  house,  the  place  was  dark. 

"Oh-oh,  I  should  have  brought 
you  home  sooner,"  Corey  ex- 
claimed. 

"Don't  worry,  silly,  I  can  get  in," 
Tamara  said  lightly.  "Come  on, 
I'll  show  you." 

With  the  taxi  waiting  for  him, 
Corey  followed  Tamara  around 
the  house.  She  found  a  low  win- 
dow, slid  the  screen  up  noiseless- 
ly, and  whispered,  "Now  give  me 
a  shove." 

He  lifted  her  up  to  the  window 
and  watched  her  disappear  in- 
side. Her  small  white  hand  low- 
ered the  screen  and  waved  to  him 
from  the  darkness.  A  thin  trail  of 
worry  drifted  across  his  mind. 
Tamara  seemed  to  skip  rules 
plenty  easy,  and  what  would  hap- 
pen if  someone  caught  her  slip- 
ping in  after  hours?  But  the  eve- 
ning had  left  him  in  a  kind  of  fog 
so  deep  that  he  came  up  out  of  it 
only  temporarily  when  the  taxi 
driver  dropped  him  at  his  hotel 
and  rang  up  the  meter. 

Next  morning  when  he  came 
out  from  breakfast  he  found  a 
note  saying  Barbs  had  called,  but 
when  he  rang  the  sorority  house 
someone  told  him  she  had  gone 
for  the  day.  He  hoped  she  wasn't 
sore  at  him.  He  felt  sort  of  like  a 
louse,  running  out  that  wTay. 

He  sat  down  in  the  hotel  lobby 
and  thought  about  Barbs.  Nobody 
was  just  like  her,  really.  He  had 
thought  before  that  Barbs  was 
it  .  .  .  but  maybe  it  was  because 
he'd  known  her  so  long — like — 
well,  like  a  sister.  He  had  sort  of 
had  in  mind  finding  out  how  she 
felt  this  week  end.  And  then  Ta- 
mara had  come  along.  Something 
about  Tamara  sure  got  hold  of 
him. 
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At  noon  when  he  called  her  she 
sounded    pretty    sleepy. 

"Pick  me  up  at  two/'  she  said, 
yawning. 

"That  late!"  he  exclaimed,  "I've 
gotta   leave   tonight,   you  know." 

"Tonight?"  Tamara  asked,  and 
from  her  tone  Corey  could  almost 
see  the  frown  pass  across  her  face. 

"Sure,"  he  said.  "Gotta  catch 
that  evening  bus  to  be  back  at  the 
Base  by  morning." 

"One,  then,"  Tamara  conceded. 

At  one  sharp  Corey  was  in  the 
big  lounge  of  the  sorority  house. 
Girls  were  all  around,  and  some 
of  them  gave  him  the  eye,  but 
Corey  wasn't  interested.  When 
Tamara  appeared  at  the  top  of  the 
stairs,  he  began  to  feel  just  like 
he  did  last  evening.  She  looked 
terrific!  He  sure  was  a  lucky  guy 
to  latch  on  to  this. 

They  agreed  to  spend  the  after- 
noon in  the  park.  It  was  a  lazy 
warm  day  and  the  mood  of  spring 
caught  up  with  them.  They 
walked,  and  talked  about  a  lot  of 
things.  He  found  her  ideas  star- 
tling;  she   had   such   a   take-life- 


"Oh,  we  have  meat  balls,  sir,  only 
here  please  refer  to  them  as  'meat- 
spheres/  " 
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while-you-can  kind  of  way.  It  was 
refreshing  and  exciting,  for  Corey 
had  been  one  to  plan  out  what  he 
wanted  and  then  forge  ahead  un- 
til he  got  it.  It  struck  him  that  he 
couldn't  do  that  with  Tamara.  If 
he  wanted  Tamara  he  was  going 
to  have  to  move  fast.  So  he  told 
her  about  his  plans  for  the  future 
when  he  was  back  in  civies  again. 

Once  Tamara  asked,  "What 
about  Barbs  Mason?  Have  you 
known  her  long?" 

"Barbs?  Sure.  I've  known  Barbs 
since  we  were  knee-high.  They 
have  a  cottage  next  door  to  ours 
at  Carmel  Beach.  I  taught  her  to 
swim,  taught  her  to  sail,  and — " 

"Do  you  like  her  a  lot?" 

"Sure  do.  Barbs  is  the  real  stuff." 

A  small  "oh"  was  Tamara's  only 
answer,  and  then  they  were  silent 
awhile. 

Presently  she  asked,  "Do  you 
think  she's  pretty?" 

"Who?" 

"Barbs  Mason." 

"Sure.  Sure,  she's  pretty." 

They  climbed  the  grassy  slope 
above  the  lake  and  stopped  in  the 
shade  of  a  tree.  Tamara  took  off 
her  jacket  and  rolled  it  into  a 
pillow  for  her  head  and  lay  down 
in  the  grass.  Her  bare  arms  and 
shoulders  were  already  brown 
from  an  early  tan.  Corey  sat  cross- 
legged  beside  her. 

"You're  prettier,"  he  teased. 

Tamara  laughed  coyly  and 
pulled  him  closer.  "It's  nice  here. 
The  grass  is  so  cool.  Why  don't 
you  try  it?" 

Corey  stretched  out  his  long 
legs  and  rested  his  head  in  his 
hands.  He  thought  about  kissing 
her,  but  the  words  she  was  saying 
caught  him  up. 

"I  wish  you  didn't  have  to  go 


back  tonight.  Stay  over  another 
day.  Tomorrow  I'll  ditch  classes, 
and  we  can  have  the  whole  long 
day  together." 

He  had  to  shake  his  head  to 
clear  his  brain.  "But  I  can't  stay 
over — that  would  be — " 

"Hi,"  said  a  voice  above  them, 
and  Corey  looked  up  to  see  Jim 
Locke.  Well,  how  long  had  that 
guy  been  standing  there,  and  how 
much  had  he  heard? 

"Hi.  Jim.  Come  park,"  Tamara 
patted  the  grass  at  arm's  length. 

She  didn't  seemed  surprised  to 
see  him,  Corey  thought. 

Jim  produced  a  bag  of  peanuts 
and  emptied  them  into  the  big 
denim  pocket  of  Tamara's  skirt. 
Tamara  cracked  the  peanuts, 
popped  the  nuts  into  her  mouth, 
and  threw  the  hulls  at  Jim  who 
tossed  them  back  at  her.  They 
laughed  as  if  they  had  laughed 
together  before. 

"Help  yourself,  Corey,"  Tamara 
said  but  he  pretended  peanuts 
were  not  his  favorite  fare. 

"Let's  skip  rocks,"  she  said  sud- 
denly and  sat  up  spilling  the  nuts 
in  the  grass.  Both  fellows  jumped 
to  their  feet.  Corey  reached  out  a 
hand  to  help  her,  but  Jim  leaned 
over  and  lifted  her  up  so  quickly 
that  she  tottered  against  him. 
Corey  had  time  to  pick  up  her 
jacket  and  shake  it  out  before 
she  was  out  of  Jim's  arms. 

Down  at  the  lakeside,  Corey 
found  a  smooth  flat  stone.  This 
was  his  dish — he  had  skipped 
stones  all  his  life.  But  his  first  one 
jumped  the  water  in  a  ragged  line 
and  sank.  Jim's  stone  skimmed  the 
surface  like  a  glint  of  lightning. 

"How  about  hamburgers  and 
coffee?"  Jim  said  quickly,  as  if  to 
cover  his  triumph. 


"Sorry,  Jim,  but  I  promised 
Corey  for  later." 

She  hadn't  promised  him  any- 
thing, but  Corey  was  glad  to  let 
it  ride. 

Jim  hesitated,  then  nodded. 
"Well,  I'll  be  seeing  you,"  and  he 
walked  away  with  long  strides 
that  soon  took  him  out  of  sight. 

"I'm  glad  he's  gone,"  Corey 
said. 

"Oh,  Jim's  all  right.  Why  don't 
you  like  him?" 

"He's  so — so  sure  of  himself," 
Corey  said.  He  almost  made  it  "so 
sure  of  you,"  but  that  would  be 
the  same  as  saying  that  he  wasn't 
sure  of  her,  and  he  didn't  want  her 
to  know  that. 

She  reached  out  and  took  his 
hand  and  they  started  up  the  path 
toward  the  zoo. 

"How  did  you  know  I'd  buy 
hamburgers  for  you?"  he  teased, 
and  slipped  his  arm  around  her. 
They  didn't  notice  that  the  after- 
noon had  slipped  away  and  other 
people  were  turning  toward  home. 

When  they  reached  the  bear 
pits  the  crowd  had  gone,  but  one 
fat  brown  cub  nosed  against  the 
iron  fence  still  begging  for  pea- 
nuts. Tamara  rummaged  in  the 
big  pocket  of  her  skirt  and  found 
three  leftover  peanuts.  As  she 
tossed  two  to  the  cub  a  big  bear 
ambled  near  and  sat  down  on  her 
haunches  to  watch. 

"She's  going  to  enjoy  this,  too," 
Tamara  whispered,  delighted. 

"More  than  likely  she's  watch- 
ing to  see  that  you  don't  steal 
her  baby."  Corey  was  more  real- 
istic. 

With  the  last  peanut  in  her 
hand,  Tamara  slipped  under  the 
guard  rail  and  stooped  down  near 
the  fence. 
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"Hey!"  Corey  warned,  but  Ta- 
mara  slipped  her  hand  through 
the  fence.  The  fat  cub  nosed  near, 
and  Tamara  pulled  the  peanut 
back  out  of  reach.  The  little  bear 
growled.  It  was  not  much  of  a 
growl  and  Tamara  laughed  again. 

"Watch  it,"  admonished  Corey. 
"The  signs  around  here  say,  'Don't 
tease  the  animals,'  and  its  a  good 
idea." 

"Oh,  fooey,"  Tamara  replied 
flippantly,  and  put  her  hand  far- 
ther through  the  wire.  With  no 
warning  the  mother  bear  slashed 
out  with  a  vicious  paw.  Corey 
grabbed  Tamara's  shoulders  and 
roughly  yanked  her  back.  She  sat 
down  hard  on  the  gravel  walk,  her 
eyes  wide  with  fright. 

"Lucky  you've  still  got  a  fin- 
ger," Corey  said  more  harshly  than 
he  meant.  He  lifted  her  up  and 
pulled  her  to  him,  holding  her 
against  his  shoulder. 

"Corey,"  she  whispered,  slip- 
ping her  arms  around  his  neck, 
"you've  just  got  to  stay  over  to- 
morrow. You  see  how  much  I  need 
you."  The  words  struck  at  Corey 
like  the  backwash  of  wind  from 
a  propellor.  For  a  minute  his  bal- 
ance was  gone.  Then  he  abruptly 
let  go  of  her  and  they  slowly 
walked  away  arm-in-arm. 

As  they  strolled  along  he  began 
thinking  out  loud.  "I  can't  stay 
over,"  he  said.  "I'd  be  AWOL." 

"Oh,  what's  a  little  AWOL— 
you're  going  to  be  in  the  Air  Force 
a  long  time,  aren't  you?" 

Corey  was  thinking  hard. 
Another  day  with  this  girl,  being 
near  her,  holding  her  hand,  kiss- 
ing her — another  day  like  today 
and  I  could  tell  her  how  I  felt 
about  her.  Later,  he  told  himself, 
I  could  ask  her  to  wait  for  me. 
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"I  wouldn't  mind  a  little  guard- 
house," he  ventured  aloud.  But  he 
added  slowly,  "They  might  wash 
me  out  of  the  Air  Force,  and  I 
hope  to  be  a  jet  pilot."  He  was 
pleading   for  her   to   understand. 

"Oh,  skip  it,"  she  tossed,  and 
pulled  away  from  him. 

He  was  definitely  outside  her 
favor  now,  and  he  felt  miserable. 
She  seemed  so  far  away  from  him, 
so  desirable  and  yet  so  far  re- 
moved. He  didn't  know  what  to 
do  about  it.  After  a  while  they 
reached  a  drugstore  and  had  sand- 
wiches and  cokes,  but  they  said 
little.  He  kept  recalling  the  ex- 
citement of  last  night  when  he 
held  her  for  the  first  time,  and 
today,  only  awhile  ago,  the  feeling 
that  she  was  his  girl,  and  that 
maybe  she  needed  him.  It  all 
added  up  to  one  idea — maybe  he 
could  stay  over  another  day.  May- 
be he  could  get  by  with  it.  May- 
be  

But  he  couldn't  bring  himself 
to  say  it,  and  by  the  time  they 
were  back  at  the  sorority  house 
there  was  only  an  hour  left  before 
he  must  catch  the  bus  at  the  corn- 
er to  conect  with  the  one  headed 
for  the  Base. 

"I'll  run  up  and  change,"  Tamara 
said.  "Be  about  ten  minutes."  Ten 
minutes  out  of  a  short  hour!  He 
didn't  want  to  let  her  go.  He 
reached  out  to  stop  her,  but  she 
was  already  halfway  up  the  stairs. 
She  looked  back  at  him  and  threw 
a  kiss.  Corey's  mind  was  caught  in 
a  downdraft. 

"I'm  staying  over,"  he  told  him- 
self. The  old  excitement  began  to 
mount  in  him.  He'd  tell  Tamara 
the  minute  she  came  down  that 
they  would  have  tomorrow  to- 
gether. 


He  wandered  over  to  a  corner 
of  the  living  room  to  wait.  Girls 
and  fellows  were  all  over  the 
place,  some  around  the  piano  sing- 
ing. Several  of  the  fellows  he 
knew  from  the  Base.  He  saw  Jim 
Locke,  too,  but  gave  only  a  curt 
nod.  He  was  in  no  mood  to  talk 
right  now.  Those  guys  from  the 
Base  would  be  taking  the  bus 
back  to  the  Field  soon,  and  to- 
morrow morning  they  would  pile 
out  at  reveille — but  he  wouldn't 
be  with  them. 

What  would  Barbs  think?  he 
wondered.  He  craned  to  see  if  she 
were  with  the  bunch  singing. 
Wish  I  could  see  her,  he  thought. 

Then  he  caught  sight  of  her 
coming  in  the  front  door.  She 
tossed  her  hat  on  a  chair  and 
walked  over  to  the  crowd  at  the 
piano.  They  all  liked  her — that 
was  easy  to  see.  Barbs  was  that 


kind  of  girl.  Seeing  her  made  him 
wish.  .  .  .  He  had  meant  to  spend 
this  week  end  with  Barbs,  but 
now  he  hadn't  even  told  her  how 
swell  it  was  to  get  her  letters  and 
the  pictures. 

He  stood  up  and  gave  a  low 
whistle.  She  glanced  around  and 
seeing  him,  smiled  in  surprise. 

"Corey!  I'm  awfully  glad  to  see 
you,"  she  said.  "I  called  you  this 
morning,  but  you  weren't  in  your 
room.  I  wanted  you  to  drive  up 
home  with  me  for  dinner.  Mother 
and  Dad  were  sorry  I  missed  you. 
So  was  I." 

"Gosh,  Barbs,  I'm  sorry,"  Corey 
said  and  he  meant  it.  He  was  be- 
ginning to  feel  sorry  about  a  lot 
of  things. 

"Maybe  I  can  see  you  tomorrow. 
Barbs." 

"Tomorrow!  You  have  a  three- 
day  furlough!"  she  exclaimed. 
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"No,  but  I'm  staying  over."  The 
words  sounded  strange  to  Corey 
— like  words  that  had  never  been 
said  before. 

"Don't  kid  me,"  she  teased. 
"You  wouldn't  do  a  thing  like 
that."  But,  noticing  his  seriousness 
she  hesitated.  "Corey,  that  would 
mean—" 

"It  won't  mean  much,"  Corey 
defended  himself. 

Barbs  stared  at  him  blankly. 
Then  a  look  of  understanding 
broke  over  her  face.  "Oh,  Corey, 
you  won't  take  that  risk?  You 
might  be  washed  out—" 

"Is  this  a  sermon?"  he  broke  in 
sharply. 

"You  know  me  better  than  that, 
Corey.  But  isn't  it  more  important 
than — " 

Corey  didn't  answer.  He  was 
thinking  of  Tamara.  The  first  time 
he  saw  her,  dancing  with  Jim 
Locke,  just  last  night.  .  .  .  Could 
it  be  just  last  night?  .  .  .  And  only 
a  few  hours  ago  in  the  park — she 
hadn't  seemed  a  bit  surprised 
when  Jim  walked  up.  As  if  she 
had — but  she  treated  everything 
so  lightly.  .  .  .  How  easily  he  had 
kissed  her  last  night,  and  again 
today.  It  was  powerful— but  it 
was  always  plenty  easy  too.  .  .  . 

He  looked  around  for  Barbs,  but 
she  was  gone.  He  grabbed  his 
cap  and  hurried  across  the  room 
to  the  doorway.  The  porch  was 
empty,  but  out  on  the  corner  the 
last  of  the  gang  of  fellows  from 
the  base  were  jamming  into  the 
bus.  He  yelled  down  to  them  and 
they  waved  him  on. 

"Corey,"  Barbs  ran  down  the 
steps  and  caught  up  with  him  as 
he  jumped  the  hedge.  He  grabbed 
her  and  kissed  her  hard.  It  was 
no  brotherly  kiss,  either! 
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"Barbs,  save  next  week  end  for 
a  big  sap,  will  you?" 

Over  her  head,  Corey  caught 
sight  of  Tamara  coming  down  the 
stairs.  She  called  impatiently  to 
him,  then  turned  to  a  fellow  stand- 
ing idly  by  the  door.  She  pre- 
tended not  to  notice  them,  but 
Corey  saw  her  glance  through  the 
doorway  as  she  talked. 

"Hurry,  Corey.  They're  wait- 
ing." Barbs  pushed  him  away,  and 
he  crowded  into  the  bus.  She 
stepped  back  up  on  the  porch  and 
waved  as  they  rumbled  off. 

"Next  week  end,  Barbs?"  Corey 
yelled  from  a  back-seat  window. 
He  didn't  hear  her  answer,  but  he 
could  tell  from  the  way  she  smiled 
and  waved  that  he  stood  a  good 
chance.  He  leaned  back  and  closed 
his  eyes.  He  wanted  to  remember 
that  kiss — the  one  Barbs  had  given 
him. 
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NAVY  AUTHOR  LOOKS  AT  LINK 

It  seems  to  me  that  The  Link  has 
improved  a  lot  the  last  couple  of 
years.  Better  make-up.  Much  better 
pen-and-ink  illustrations.  I  like  the 
new  practice  of  using  some  photo- 
graphs. Good  in  general,  and  I  can 
find  very  few  faults  with  it  at  pres- 
ent. When  I  think  hard,  I  recall  one 
little  thing  I  might  mention.  There 
was  a  photograph  of  a  sailor  (front 
or  back  cover,  inside  or  outside — I 
don't  remember).  Anyhow,  to  this 
old  salt-encrusted  character,  he 
looked  a  little  drugstorish:  hat  far 
back;  long,  wavy7  locks  sticking  out 
the  front,  etc.  I  mean,  a  lot  of  us 
Link  readers  aren't  kids  any  more. 
While  we  aren't  opposed  to  kids,  we 
feel  just  a  little  irked  when  we  see 
the  kids  getting  their  pictures  in  the 
paper  dressed  all  cock-eyed.  (What's 
the  younger  generation  coming  to?) 
Anyhow,  I  think  a  lot  of  your  read- 
ers have  been  through  the  mill  more 
or  less  and  might  be  a  little  im- 
patient with  the  "zoot-suit"  type. 
(Or  maybe  it's  just  me;  you'll  find 
my  outlook  on  fellows  of  this  type 
reflected  in  the  villains  of  my  last 
two  Link  stories.) 

H.  O.  Austin 
F.P.O.,  New  York 

FAN   MAIL   FROM    CHAPLAINS 

Because  of  the  adverse  weather 
conditions  and  the  long  winter  night 
here  in  Iceland,  the  men  do  a  lot  of 


reading.  The  Link  has  been  popular 
with  them  in  the  States,  and  they 
have  expressed  their  interest  in  hav- 
ing it  here.  .  .  .  We  could  use  at 
least   100  copies  each  month. 

Crandall  M.  Hunt 

Iceland 

We  could  use  at  least  three  times 
as  many  copies  as  we  now  receive. 
.  .  .  The  patient  load  here  now  runs 
about  700.  ...  I  consider  the  maga- 
zine one  of  the  finest  things  we  have 
for    distribution. 

R.  B.  Pruitt 
U.S.  Naval  Hospital,  Cobona,  Calif. 

I  have  already  received  the  700 
copies  of  Link  for  February.  ...  I 
take  the  copies  around  to  every  man's 
bedside,  and  you  might  be  surprised 
how  welcome  the  copies  are  to  many 
men.  It  is  an  old  friend  for  many  of 
them,  as  they  have  seen  and  read  The 
Link  when  in  other  localities. 

St.   Clair  Vannix 
VA  Hospital,  Hot  Springs,  S.D. 

WORTH    REPRINTING 

Have  been  enjoying  the  February 
Link,  especially  Miss  Penny's  excel- 
lent "thought  pieces"  [Study  Out- 
lines] .  They  ought  to  be  reprinted 
w-i-d-e-1-yl 

Dick  Hayman 
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fODAV  WE'RE  601 UG 
TAKE^OMEOF  THE  I 
COMIC  FIGURE*  mO 
LA6T  MONTH  AND  P 
ANDPUTTWEMINACT 
THE  IMPORTANT  POM 
TOREMEMBEJ2/67H 
NO  MATTER  WHAT ACTl 
yOUR  FIGURE  GOES 
THROUGH,  THE  WE/OH 
OfTHEBOPYMUSTB 
BALANCED  OR  H£Wh 
FALL  OVER... 


Qi 


A<>HA0<WUNPER  A 
RUNNING  FIGURE  WILlI 
HELP  YOUP  ACTION. 


IN  WALKING  AN  I?  RUNNING  - 
ACM*  AND  LESS  TAKE  OPPOSITE 
POSITION  IN  RELATION  TO  EACH  OTHER.. 
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fijE^SON  5- ACTION 

LET'«TRY  DRAWING  60ME 
STICK  FIGURED  IN  ACTION... 


CAN  YOU  THINK  OF  ANYMORE? 


¥ 


NOTICE  HAND'S,  MELP6 
TME  ACTION . . . 


AUTrtNG  OR  STANDING 
FIGURE*  Alf>0  CAH  POR- 
TRAY ACTION  IN  POSE 
Oft  POSITION . . . 


0EFORE  WE  MEET 
AGAIN  NEXT  MONTH, 
TRY  COPYING  THE 
ACTION  FIGURES  I 
HAVE  DRAWN  ~ 
THEN  TRY  MAKING 
SOME  OF  YOUR  OWN. 
HAVE  YOU  6EN7 YOUR 
DRAWINGS  IN  YET  FOR 
C*/r/C/*M?THEONES 
WE  HAVE  RECEIVED 
SOFARARESMEIL/ 

60  LONG  iJNTlL 
NEXT  MONTH... 


Ql 
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YOU  ARE  INVITED  • 


Coming  Events 
of  Interest  to  You 


Events  are  listed  by  time,  place,  name,  and  address  for  obtaining  information 

l    limn ill  I  Hi  iiin mm --  ' "TI1''      "- 


June  2-6: 
June  4-9: 
June  4-11: 
June  8-10: 
June  8-14: 
June  15-21: 
June  15-22: 
June  16-21: 
June  17-24: 
June  17-21: 
June  17-22: 
June  18-26: 
June  19-21: 
June  20-26: 
June  22-28: 
June  22-27: 
June  22-28: 
June  24-28: 
June  28-July  3: 
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Flat  Rock,  N.C.,  ASSOCIATE  REFORMED  PRESBYTERIAN 
GENERAL  SYNOD;  Rev.  Dill  Allison,  Sharon,  S.C. 

Pella,    la.,   REFORMED   CHURCH    GENERAL    SYNOD;    156 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

Montreal,  N.C.,  PRESBYTERIAN  U.S.  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY; 
Presbyterian  Building,  Richmond,  Va. 

Boston,    Mass.,    ANNUAL    MEETING    OF    THE    MOTHER 
CHURCH;  First  Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  Boston,  Mass. 

Jamestown,  N.D.,  JAMESTOWN  ASSEMBLY  E.U.B.  CHURCH; 
United  Brethren  Building,  Dayton,  O. 

Anderson,    Ind.,    CHURCH    OF    GOD    ANNUAL    CONVOCA- 
TION; Headquarters,  Anderson,  Ind. 

Kaiser,  Mo.,  E.U.B.   CHURCH   SUMMER  ASSEMBLY;    U.  B. 
Building,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Colorado  Springs,  Col.,  CHURCH  OF  THE  BRETHREN  AN- 
NUAL CONFERENCE;  22  S.  State  St.,  Elgin,  111. 

Tiffin,    O.,    EVANGELICAL    AND    REFORMED    GENERAL 
SYNOD;   1505  Race  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa. 

Minneapolis,    Minn.,   ANNUAL    MEETING   OF    THE    COVE- 
NANT; 5101  N.  Francisco,  Chicago  25,  111. 

Gadsden,  Ala.,   CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN   GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY;  Box  5535,  Memphis,  Term. 

Green  Lake,  Wis.,  AMERICAN  BAPTIST  NATIONAL  YOUTH 
CONFERENCE;  1703  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mo-Ranch,    PRESBYTERIAN    U.S.    MEN'S    CONFERENCE; 

Presbyterian  Building,  Richmond,  Va. 

'  Montreal,    N.C.,   PRESBYTERIAN    US    YOUNG   ADULT   AS- 
SEMBLY; Presbyterian  Building,  Richmond,  Va. 

Paynesville,   Minn.,   E.U.B.   CHURCH   SUMMER   ASSEMBLY; 
U.  B.  Building,  Dayton,  O. 

Denver,  Col,  CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR  CONVENTION;  1201 
East  Broad  St.,  Columbus,  O. 

Round  Rock,  Texas,  E.U.B.  CHURCH  SUMMER  ASSEMBLY; 
U.  B.  Building,  Dayton,  O. 

Boston,    Mass.,    LUTHER    LEAGUE    FREEDOM    CONFER- 
ENCE; 2445  Park  Ave.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Kings   Mt.,   N.C.,    U.C.Y.M.    SOUTHEAST   TRAINING   CON- 
FERENCE; 79  East  Adams  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 

(Continued  on  page  82) 
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My  friend  Maurice  Bone,  youth 
director  for  the  northern  Presby- 
terian Church,  is  a  very  clever 
man  with  a  rope.  He  can  make  it 
do  things  that  look  impossible. 
One  day  he  showed  me  two  fine 
pieces  of  rope.  With  them  he  tied 
a  knot  and  asked  me  what  it  was. 
The  Boy  Scout  in  me  rose  up  and, 
with  utmost  certainty,  I  pro- 
nounced it  a  square  knot.  I  knew 
that  a  square  knot  always  holds 
but  a  granny  won't.  This  was  no 
granny.  Then  he  gave  a  little  tug 
and  the  knot  came  apart.  It  took 
me  quite  a  while  to  discover  that 
the  knot  which  looked  so  right 
was  tied  wrong. 

People  do  a  lot  of  joking  about  ministers  tying  knots  for  young 
couples,  but  truly  marriage  is  a  lot  like  a  knot.  It  is  the  intertwining 
of  two  lives  in  such  a  way  that  they  hold  together.  Just  as  there  is  aj 
right  and  wrong  way  to  tie  knots;  so  the  success  or  failure  of  a  marriage 
depends  a  lot  upon  whether  the  wedding  and  honeymoon  are  right  or 
wrong. 

Life  gives  many  a  hard  tug  on  a  marriage.  If  it  is  right,  it  should,  like  j 
a  good  knot,  pull  tighter  as  the  strain  increases.  If  it  is  faulty,  it  will  | 
pull  apart  and  love  becomes  a  tragedy.  We  need  only  to  look  around  j 
among  our  friends  to  see  the  sadness  of  a  marriage  that  has  pulled 
apart. 

Unless  you  are  cross-eyed,  bow-legged,  and  a  copy  of  Mortimer  Snerd 
you  face  a  nine  to  one  chance  of  getting  married  someday.  Yet  most  of  j 
us  know  about  as  much  about  marriage  as  a  Tenderfoot  does  about  aj 
bowline-in-a-bight.  Surely  it  will  be  worth  our  while  to  study  and  dis- 1 
cuss  marriage  enough  that  when  we  stand  before  the  minister  on  our 
wedding  day  we  can  be  certain  that  the  lives  we  join  will  hold  together  j 
"until  death  us  do  part." 


joe  % 


ana 
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Christmas   sure   seems   a   long 
time  ago  by  now,  but  we  print 
these  pictures  to  prove  what  we 
were  certain  would  be  true:  that 
|  the     United     Fellowship     groups 
were    the    chaplain's    right   hand 
I  men  during  the  holiday  activities. 
The  top  picture  shows  leaders 
of  the  group  in  the  136th  Infantry 
:   Regiment  at  Camp  Rucker,  Ala- 
bama, decorating  the  chapel  with 
;   holly  and  candles.  These  men  are: 
Cpl.  Henry  L.  Collins,  chairman 
;:  of  United  Fellowship;  Cpl.  Wilbur 
H.    Mathes,    chaplain's    assistant; 
I  and  Pvt.  Paul  K.  Durrett,  secre- 
:  tary  of  the  group.  The  sponsor  of 
this    active    group    is    Chaplain 
George  C.  Farmer.  Among  other 
things,  this  group  at  Rucker  has 
I  sponsored  the   chapel  choir   and 
|  sees  to  it  that  Army  waiting  rooms 
j  are    supplied    with    good    maga- 
I  zines. 

j  The  other  picture  is  a  scene 
j  from  the  Christmas  pageant  en- 
I  acted  by  the  United  Fellowship 
1  group  at  Westover  AFB.  You'll 
I  remember  that  they  did  a  similar 
project  last  Easter.  This  one  was 
I  directed  by  Dean  Overholser,  one 
1  of    the     fellows     who     went    to 


CYCNA  last  August,  and  Harvey 
Kunnen.  This  group  has  organized 
according  to  the  "Five  Commis- 
sion Plan"  and  a  recent  project  of 
the  Citizenship  Commission  was  a 
three -week  series  of  lectures  on 
various  faiths.  This  was  a  grand 
success  and  helped  those  who  at- 
tended to  understand  each  other. 
Chaplain  Tomasovic  has  taken 
over  as  sponsor  here  since  Chap- 
lain Simon  Scott,  who  has  been 
such  a  wonderful  inspiration  to  the 
group,  has  gone  to  the  Far  East. 

You  will  be  interested  in  a  new 
series  of  four  leaflets  which  we 
have  recently  published  as  a  part 
of  the  United  Fellowship  program. 
They  are  entitled:  "Your  Church 
Back  Home,"  "Stay  on  The  High 
Road,"  "Meet  Your  New  Pastor — 
the  Chaplain,"  and  "Say  A  Good 
Word."  These  are  available  free 
of  charge  to  anyone  who  may 
want  to  use  them.  Naturally,  if  you 
wanted  to  help  us  pay  the  cost  of 
printing  them — about  1/2  cents 
apiece — we  won't  object. 


Study  Outline  l&i  May  3-9  f)am&L  /?.   <=Mlne 

We  Are  Engaged 

1.  To  define  the  difference  between  true  love  and  infatuation,  and 
to  show  the  importance  of  time  in  making  the  distinction. 

2.  To  outline  the  opportunity  of  the  engagement  for  marriage  prep-  J 
aration. 

3.  To  discover  how  a  couple  may  grow  mentally,  emotionally,  and 
spiritually  during  their  engagement. 

/]>ack<yix!fund  Mcd&Wal 

Scripture  Reading:  Deuteronomy  6:4-7  Galatians  5:22,  23. 


.Zove,  it  is  said,  makes  the  world 
go  'round.  And  no  doubt  it  does! 
But  while  it  is  doing  that,  it  makes 
a  living  for  the  song  writers  and 
the  novelists,  and  provides  the  rest 
of  us  with  an  inexhaustible  sub- 
ject of  conversation.  The  difficulty 
is  that  so  often  when  we  talk  about 
love,  we  don't  really  know  what 
we  are  talking  about.  Some  say 
there's  such  a  thing  as  love  at  first 
sight  and  others  say  there's  not. 
Some  say  if  you're  planning  to  be 
married  its  important  that  you 
study  the  subject,  while  others  say 
if  you're  in  love,  that's  all  that 
matters. 

A  young  couple  should  ask  these 
questions  to  test  love  to  see  if  they 
are  really  ready  for  an  engage- 
ment: 

1.  Is  your  love  unselfish,  seeking 
the  best  for  each  other,  rather 
than  turning  toward  selfish  pleas- 
ures and  satisfactions? 

2.  Is  your  love  more  than  a 
"romantic  glow"?  Is  it  leading  to 
a  lasting  companionship? 

3.  Is  your  love  the  result  of  quali- 
ties you  admire  in  another  person 
rather  than  infatuation? 


4.  Could  your  love  weather  the  | 
storms  of  sickness,  financial  dis- 1 
tress,  or  a  serious  family  problem?  | 

5.  Is  your  love  a  well-rounded  | 
combination  of  the  physical,  so-  § 
cial,  mental,  and  spiritual  aspects  I 
of  living? 

Engagement  should  be  entered  | 
into  only  after  these  and  other  | 
important  questions  have  been  | 
satisfactorily  answered. 

The  Long  and  Short 
Engagement 

Some  time  ago  a  young  sergeant  | 
came   up   to   a   college   professor 
who  had  been  giving  a  lecture  on  1 
the  marriage  problem  and  said,  "I 
can  talk  frankly,  Doc,  because  you  | 
don't  know  my  name.  I'm  inter-  • 
ested  in  what  you  said  about  sol-  J 
dier  marriages.  Sue  is  a  swell  kid,  I 
and  I'm  really  nuts  about  her,  but  j 
it  sorta  scares  me  that  we're  actu- 
ally maried."  | 

"Then  why  did  you  get  mar- 1 
ried?"  the  professor  asked. 

"It  sounds  funny,  I  guess,"  he 
grinned,  "but  I  don't  know  exactly. 
It  just  happened.  We  met  at  a 
party  six  weeks  ago.  Right  away 
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I  was  seeing  her  eveiy  night  I 
could  get  a  pass.  We  didn't  do 
anything  we  should  be  ashamed  of 
but  next  thing  I  knew,  Sue  was 
taking  it  for  granted  that  we  were 
going  to  get  married,  and  she's 
too  nice  to  argue  with.  Besides,  I 
got  a  big  wallop  out  of  the  idea." 

This  is  commonly  known  as  a 
"whirlwind  affair."  Within  a 
period  of  six  weeks  there  were 
crowded  the  periods  commonly 
known  as  dating,  courtship,  en- 
gagement, and  marriage.  Six 
weeks — then  a  lifetime  together. 
Or  will  it  be  a  lifetime?  After  the 
"soft  lights  and  sweet  music"  are 
over  and  the  glamour  of  the  short 
courtship  has  faded  into  the  dim 
distance;  after  the  tux  and  frilly 
evening  gown  have  been  ex- 
changed for  the  faded  slacks  he 
will  wear  around  the  house  and 
the  soiled  apron  that  she  will  wear 
— what  then?  Romantic  memories 
are  not  enough.  You  will  need  to 
know  each  other  long  enough  to 
prove  you  have  mutual  interests, 
similar  ideals,  a  common  faith, 
personalities  that  blend,  and  love 
that  will  stand  the  test  of  time. 

Jane  was  a  girl  of  twenty-one, 
an  unmarried  secretary  in  a  large 
business  firm.  She  met  an  attrac- 
tive serviceman.  One  day  when 
she  was  talking  to  a  friend  about 
how  much  the  men  in  uniform 
looked  alike,  she  remarked:  "Even 
Tom  did,  the  first  time  wre  danced 
together.  Tom,"  she  said  proudly, 
"is  the  boy  I'm  probably  going  to 
marry  after  he  returns  from  the 
service." 

"Why  don't  you  get  married 
now?"  inquired  the  friend. 

"Well,  we  don't  really  know 
each  other  thoroughly.  Mom  and 
Dad  were  engaged  for  a  whole 
30 


year  before  they  were  married  and 
I  think  that's  about  right.  Tom 
and  I  have  known  each  other  only 
a  few  weeks.  Then,  we'd  have  to 
be  separated  right  after  our 
honeymoon,  and  I  hear  that  is  a 
pretty  tough  thing  for  newlyweds 
to  take.  When  he  goes  away,  I'll 
write  to  him  all  the  time." 

"How  does  Tom  feel  about  all 
this?" 

She  laughed,  "Oh,  he  tells  me 
I'm  crazy,  and  once  he  accused 
me  of  being  cold  as  an  Eskimo. 
But  I  think  he's  relieved." 

Here  you  have  examples  of  two 
ways  of  approaching  the  matter 
of  length  of  engagement.  It  is  not 
difficult  to  pick  out  the  common 
sense  approach.  Every  survey  of 
happy  marriages  shows  that  most 
of  them  were  preceded  by  a 
period  of  courtship  and  engage- 
ment that  involved  a  considerable 
length  of  time  and,  within  reason, 
the  longer  the  better. 

Dating,  Courtship,  and 
Engagement 

Dating  is  a  time  for  you  to  get 
acquainted  with  a  lot  of  fellowTs 
or  girls.  Courtship  is  a  time  when 
you  will  become  serious  about  one 
particular  person,  feeling  that  she 
is  a  likely  candidate  for  your  mar- 
riage. When  you  are  sure  that  the 
one  you  have  courted  is  the  one, 
and  she  feels  the  same  about  you, 
then  marriage  is  decided  upon, 
and  you  enter  upon  the  period  of 
engagement.  Someone  defined  an 
engagement  as  a  time  when  the  | 
boy  marks  time  while  the  girl  goes 
to  parties.  This  is  far  from  what  it 
should  be.  For  it  is  the  time  when 
two  people  need  carefully  to  pre- 
pare for  the  greatest  career  of  their 
lives — marriage. 


What  are  some  of  the  things 
that  can  be  done  during  an  en- 
gagement that  will  help  insure  a 
good  marriage  in  the  future?  You 
can  read  good  books  on  the  sub- 
ject of  marriage.  If  you  are  apart, 
much  can  be  accomplished  by  let- 
ter writing.  Some  people  do  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  sharing  ideas  and 
plans  through  letters.  If  you  are 
together,  you  can  do  many  things 
that  help  you  know  each  other 
better  and  prepare  for  the  days  to 
come.  There  should  be  many  seri- 
ous conversations,  good  times, 
wholesome  dates.  You  should 
work  together  as  well  as  play  to- 
gether, paint  a  room,  build  a 
fence,  plant  a  garden,  and  cook  a 
meal.  Explore  similar  interests  and 
develop  new  ones.  Explore  your 
personality  patterns.  See  how  you 
react  under  emotional  strain. 
Learn  to  meet  your  differences 
constructively.  Seek  out  a  mar- 
riage counselor  ( minister,  teacher, 
or  trusted  friend)  who  will  share 
with  you  his  ideas  on  how  to  pre- 
pare for  marriage.  Enlarge  your 
knowledge  and  understanding  of 
sex  through  good  literature  on 
that  subject.  Talk  to  your  family 
doctor  together  and  ask  him  ques- 
tions about  physical  love  and  chil- 
dren. Discuss  religion,  family  life, 
the  use  of  money,  children,  life  in- 
surance, and  how  to  build  a  budg- 
et. 

Will  Your  Marriage  Succeed? 
Can  the  success  or  failure  of  a 
marriage  be  foreseen  in  advance 
of  its  taking  place?  This  question 
is  looked  upon  with  an  increasing 
amount  of  interest.  The  answer  is, 
of  course,  not  absolutely.  But  so 
much  progress  has  been  made 
through  research  in  the  field  of 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  advantage  will  Jane 
and  Tom  have  over  the  couple 
who  never  really  had  an  en- 
gagement? 

2.  Suggest  ways  in  which  you 
believe  an  engagement  can  be 
used  to  provide  "marriage  in- 
surance." 

3.  Why  is  family  background 
so  important  in  predicting  mar- 
riage success  or  failure? 

4.  Give  reasons  why  religion 
is  important  in  helping  a  couple 
to  find  real  happiness  and  satis- 
faction in  marriage. 

marriage  and  family  life  that  one 
can  be  reasonably  sure  about  his 
planned  marriage.  Strength  and 
weakness  can  be  detected  at  the 
outset  if  the  couple  is  willing  to 
make  the  effort. 

A  very  important  factor  in  the 
prediction  of  marriage  success  or 
failure  is  the  backgrounds  of  the 
two  people  involved.  If  the  parents 
of  the  couple  were  happily  mar- 
ried, then  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
couple  themselves  will  duplicate 
the  pattern  of  their  parents.  Peo- 
ple who  are  active  in  a  church 
have  a  better  chance  than  those 
who  are  not.  People  who  share 
six  or  more  major  interests  in  com- 
mon will  do  better  than  those  who 
have  less.  A  marriage  made  up  of 
two  persons  who  have  good  dis- 
positions, who  are  kind,  consider- 
ate, thoughtful,  generous,  and 
affectionate,  will  have  a  much 
better  chance  than  those  who  lack 
these  qualities.  And,  above  all, 
people  who  marry  should  be 
adults,  not  children.  In  other 
words,  they  should  be  mature  in  j 
mind  and  emotion,  able  to  meet  I 
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I  the  problems  of  life  intelligently  days   ahead.   Come  to  know  the 

1  and  effectively.  real  person  you  hope  to  marry.  If 

|      Don't    be    afraid    to    face    the  that  real  person  is  the  person  you 

I  facts     during     your     engagement  want,  then  go  ahead.  If  not,  now 

I  period.    Hiding    from    the    truth  is  the  time  to  be  honest  and  break 

j  never  prepared  a  couple  for  happy  up. 


You  Are  Invited 

(Continued  from  page  26) 

I  June  29-July  3:  Buckhannon,  W.  Va.,  E.U.B.  CHURCH  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S 
CAMP;  U.  B.  Building,  Dayton,  O. 

lljune  30-July  3:  Lafavette,  IncL,  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON  CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION;  E.  and  R.  Church,  1505  Race  St.,  Philadelphia  2, 
Pa. 

:1june  27-July  4:    Green   Lake,    Wis.,    CHRISTIAN    WRITERS    AND    EDITORS 
j  CONFERENCE;  American  Baptist  Assembly,  Green  Lake,  Wis. 

j  July  6-11:  Limona,  Fla.,  E.U.B.  YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  CAMP;  U.B.  Building, 

Dayton  2,  Ohio. 

]  July  6-12:  Hastings,  Neb.,  NAZARENE  DISTRICT  YOUTH  CAMP;  2923 

Troost  Ave.,  Kaiisas  City  41,  Mo. 

i  July  6-12:  Findley  Lake,  N.Y.,  E.U.B.  BIBLE  CONFERENCE;  1900  U.B. 

.  Building,  Dayton  2,  Ohio. 

;  July  9-15:  Ridgecrest,  N.C.,  SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  TRAINING  UNION 

ASSEMBLY;  Baptist  Assembly,  Ridgecrest,  N.C. 

j  July  13-19:  Lomira,   Wis.,  E.U.B.   STATE   CONVENTION   AND   YOUTH 

CAMP;  1900  U.B.  Building,  Dayton  2,  Ohio 

1  July  16-22:  Ridgecrest,   N.C,  SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  TRAINING  UNION 

il  ASSEMBLY;   Baptist  Assembly,  Ridgecrest,   N.C. 

|  July  17-26:  Tewksbury,   Mass.,   E.U.B.   SUMMER  ASSEMBLY;    1900   U.B. 

: ;  Building,  Dayton  2,  Ohio. 

j  July  19-26:  Vermillion,  O.,  E.U.B.  SUMMER  ASSEMBLY;  1900  U.B.  Build- 

ing, Dayton  2,  O. 

?!  July  20-25:  Summersville,    Ky.,    NAZARENE    DISTRICT    YOUTH    CAMP; 

I  2923  Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City  41,  Mo. 

%  July  20-27:  Medon,  Tenn.,  CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  YOUTH  AS- 

|  SEMBLY;  Box  5535,  Memphis  4,  Tenn. 

5  July  24-26:  Massanetta  Springs,  Va.,  PRESBYTERIAN  U.S.  MEN'S  CON- 

FERENCE; Presbyterian  Building,  Richmond,  Va. 

I  Tuly  23-29:  Ridgecrest,  N.C,  SOUTHERN  BAPTIST  TRAINING  UNION 

ASSEMBLY;  Baptist  Assembly,  Ridgecrest,  N.C. 

j  July  27-Aug  1:      Reading,  Mass.,  NAZARENE  DISTRICT  YOUTH  CAMP;  2923 
J  Troost  Ave.,  Kansas  City  41,  Mo. 

1  July  26-Aug.  1:    Lake  Geneva,  Wis.,  NATIONAL  ADULT  CONFERENCE;  79 
'■■}.  East  Adams  St.,  Chicago  3,  111. 

J  July  27-31:  West  Milton,   Pa.,  E.U.B.   BIBLE   CONFERENCE;    1900  U.B. 

I  Building,  Dayton  2,  O. 

•1  July  31-Aug.  8:    Spruce    Creek,    Pa.,    MID-ATLANTIC    U.C.Y.M.    TRAINING 
CONFERENCE;  Penna.  State  Council,  2403  N.  Front  St.,  Har- 
:  risburg,  Pa. 
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^Utdu  Outline  pvi  May  fO-f6  {jamed,  /?.  Jlme 

Here  Comes  the  Bride 

AimA  jfOSi  c/%^4  Pn&<f/iam 

1.  To  determine  the  true  nature  of  a  wedding  ceremony. 

2.  To  think  in  terms  of  orderly  planning  which  will  help  the  couple 
approach  the  wedding  more  smoothly  and  effectively. 

3.  To  suggest  ways  to  make  the  ceremony  more  meaningful  for  all. 

feax>k<fAj(u>md  Mate/Ual 
Scripture  Reading:  Matthew  19:3-6 


/^/hen  people  take  the  vows  of 
the  marriage  ceremony  they  are 
taking  upon  themselves  one  of  the 
greatest  obligations  of  life.  At 
every  wedding  we  have  heard 
words  such  as  these :  "I,  John,  take 
thee,  Mary,  to  be  my  wedded  wife 
and  I  do  promise  and  covenant, 
before  God  and  these  witnesses,  to 
be  thy  loving  and  faithful  hus- 
band; in  plenty  and  in  want;  in 
joy  and  in  sorrow;  in  sickness  and 
in  health;  as  long  as  we  both  shall 
live." 

Here  we  are  witnessing  a  wed- 
ding ceremony.  Into  it  has  gone 
months  and  even  years  of  time 
spent  in  preparation.  This  is  a 
moment  that  we  are  made  for, 
even  from  the  time  we  are  born. 
Everything  we  have  accumulated 
along  the  way  we  bring  to  this 
great  milestone  in  our  lives.  We 
bring  our  family  backgrounds;  our 
personalities;  our  interests;  our 
talents;  our  skills;  our  disposition, 
good  or  bad;  our  knowledge,  or 
lack  of  it;  our  home  life — all 
wrapped  up  in  us  as  we  say  these 
sacred  words. 

There  is  no  magic  in  this  wed- 
ding ceremony.  When  the  minister 
pronounces    the    benediction    the 


couple  will  go  out  to  plan  their 
home  together.  In  a  sense  they 
will  be  the  same  people  who  came 
into  the  church  to  be  married.  In 
a  sense  they  will  be  different;  for 
the  ceremony  itself  should  be 
something  which  will  be  deeply 
impressive.  It  will  require  careful 
preparation  and  thought.  Make 
your  wedding  one  you  will  long 
remember — something  that  will 
enrich  your  entire  life  with  beauti- 
ful memories  and  impressive 
events. 

Three  To  Make  Ready 
See  your  clergyman  well  in  ad- 
vance of  your  ceremony.  Never 
make  the  serious  mistake  of  plan- 
ning your  wedding  and  then  call- 
ing the  minister  a  few  days  before 
the  ceremony  to  ask  him  if  he 
would  be  available.  It  would  be 
wise  to  see  him  two  or  three 
months  before  your  proposed  wed- 
ding date.  Most  clergymen  today 
want  several  conferences  with  the 
bride  and  groom  to  help  them  get 
a  good  start  in  married  life.  He 
will  probably  have  books  for  you 
to  read.  Ask  him  for  suggestions  j 
about  marriage  preparation.  He  j 
will  enjoy  talking  over  any  matter  j 
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with  you,  and  you  will  find  that 
your  wedding  ceremony  will  mean 
a  great  deal  more  to  you  when 
you  know  the  clergyman  as  a 
friend  and  counselor.  For  his  part, 
he  will  hope  that  this  new  friend- 
ship won't  come  to  an  end  with 
the  wedding  reception,  but  will 
last  through  the  years  in  a  church 
relationship  or  in  correspondence 
if  you  live  away  from  his  com- 
munity. 

You  want  your  wedding  cere- 
mony to  be  a  deeply  religious 
event  so  ask  the  minister's  advice 
as  to  how  to  plan  it  that  way. 
Most  couples  these  days  want  a 
church  wedding.  This  is  as  it 
should  be  for  the  wedding  cere- 
mony is  a  religious  one  and  ought 
to  take  place  in  the  kind  of  setting 
only  a  church  can  give.  Statistics 
show  that  people  who  had  their 
weddings  in  churches  are  far  less 
likely  to  have  a  divorce  than  those 
who  are  married  elsewhere. 

They  Shall  Have  Music 

Choose  your  wedding  music 
with  great  care;  for  the  ceremony 
is  a  religious  service  and  the  music 
is  part  of  it.  Much  of  the  secular 
music  heard  at  weddings  ought 
to  be  used  only  for  the  reception 
if  it  is  used  at  all.  A  survey  was 
made  of  some  of  the  country's 
leading  organists  and  specialists 
in  choral  music.  For  organ  music 
to  precede  a  church  service  they 
recommended  some  of  the  com- 
positions of  Bach,  such  as  "Jesu, 
Joy  of  Man's  Desiring"  or  his  "Ari- 
oso." For  wedding  solos  they  rated 
superior,  "O  Perfect  Love"  by 
Barnaby  and  "O  Love  Divine"  by 
Dykes.  These  can  be  found  in  most 
of  the  standard  church  hymnals. 
They  approved  "My  Heart  Ever 
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Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  What  is  the  advantage  of 
having  the  wedding  in  church 
as  compared  to  one  in  the  office 
of  the  Justice  of  the  Peace? 

2.  Dick  said  to  Helen,  "Oh, 
let's  elope  and  get  it  over  with  as 
quick  as  we  can."  Helen  pro- 
tested, and  said  she  would  like 
to  have  a  church  wedding  in  her 
home  town.  Justify  the  position 
of  each. 

3.  Ask  your  minister  or  chap- 
lain for  a  copy  of  a  wedding 
service  and  read  it  aloud.  What 
are  the  religious  implications  of 
the  words  used  in  the  service? 


Faithful"  by  Bach,  "Ich  liebe  dich" 
by  either  Grieg  or  Beethoven. 
They  unanimously  disapproved 
"Because,"  "I  Love  You  Truly," 
"At  Dawning,"  and  "O  Promise 
Me,"  feeling  that  these  might  be 
all  right  for  some  occasions,  but 
not  for  a  religious  wedding  cere- 
mony. Your  choice  of  music  and 
organist  will  be  extremely  im- 
portant in  your  service  for  it  sets 
the  background  for  everythng  else 
that  happens. 

What  Will  It  Cost? 
There  are  certain  financial  obli- 
gations of  the  bride  and  groom 
which  should  be  considered  in 
advance  of  the  ceremony.  The 
bride,  for  instance,  is  responsible 
for  financing  the  invitations  and 
announcements;  the  transporta- 
tion for  the  bride  and  her  attend- 
ants to  and  from  the  church;  the 
organist;  the  soloist;  the  rental  of 
the  church;  rental  of  reception 
rooms;  the  wedding  breakfast,  din- 
ner, or  reception;  her  trousseau; 
the  groom's  ring;  wedding  photo- 


graphs;  the  bride's  gift  to  the 
bridesmaids  and  maid  of  honor; 
and  the  bridesmaid's  flowers.  The 
groom  is  responsible  for  financing 
the  marriage  license;  the  wedding 
ring  for  the  bride;  the  bachelor 
dinner;  a  gift  to  the  bride;  the 
flowers  carried  by  the  bride;  the 
clergyman's  fee;  transportation  for 
himself  and  best  man  to  the  wed- 
ding; flowers  for  the  mothers,  the 
best  man,  and  the  ushers;  personal 
gifts;  ties  and  gloves  for  the  best 
man  and  ushers;  and  the  wedding 
trip. 

After  the  bride  and  groom  walk 
out  of  the  church  door  all  the 
expenses  of  their  life  become  a 
joint  responsibility.  The  wife  con- 
tributes to  the  economy  of  the 
home  whether  she  works  outside 
for  a  salary  or  makes  her  contribu- 
tion as  a  homemaker.  It  is  ac- 
cepted as  quite  proper  for  the  wife 
to  work  outside  the  home  if  the 
couple  agrees  that  it  is  for  the 
best. 

A  wedding  need  not  be  an  ex- 
pensive affair.  Most  people  use  too 
many  flowers.  You  can  choose  your 
own  flowers  and  have  a  friend 
arrange  them.  Wedding  receptions 
need  not  be  costly;  you  can  have 
friends  serve  one  at  a  very  modest 
cost  for  you.  Have  your  wedding 
nice,  but  keep  it  economical.  You 
will  need  the  money  later. 

How  It  Unfolds 
Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know 
what  a  couple  should  do  for  the 
three  months  preceding  their 
wedding  date.  Give  yourselves 
three  months  if  you  possibly  can; 
even  an  informal  wedding  requires 
a  considerable  amount  of  arrang- 
ing, and  there  is  no  sense  in  hav- 
ing to  rush  around  so  much  that 


you  come  to  your  wedding  day  a 
couple  of  nervous  wrecks.  Taking 
time  will  give  you  a  feeling  that 
one  of  the  greatest  events  in  your 
life  has  adequate  preparation. 

The  following  time  schedule 
is  adapted  from  Your  Wedding 
Work  Book  by  Belting  and  Hine. 
Twelfth  Week: 

1.  Consult  your  clergyman. 

2.  Make  arrangements  with  the 
organist  and  other  musicians. 

3.  Visit  the  place  where  the 
wedding  is  to  be  held,  to  get  a 
general  idea  about  what  it  is  like. 
Eleventh  Week: 

1.  Make  out  your  wedding  in-  j 
vitation  list. 

2.  Make  out  the  reception  list,  | 
if  necesssary. 

3.  Make  out  the  announcement  I 
list. 

4.  Order  the  invitations  and  an-  \ 
nouncements. 

5.  Engage   the   caterer,   if  you  | 
intend  to  have  one. 

Tenth  Week: 

Take  the  week  to  think  about  \ 
the  details  of  clothing,  the  cere-  j 
mony,   and  the  wedding  trip. 
Ninth  Week  and  Eighth  Week: 

1.  Buy    or    rent    the    wedding ! 
clothes. 

2.  Plan  the  rehearsal  and  the 
special  dinners. 

3.  Pick  out  your  china,  glass- 
ware, and  silverware  patterns.  It'll 
help  your  friends  if  you  have  your 
preferences  listed  early. 
Seventh  Week  and  Sixth  Week: 

1.  Make  final  plans  with  the 
florist. 

2.  Make  arrangements  with  the  j 
photographer. 

3.  Pick   out  gifts   for  your   at-  j 
tendants. 

4.  Arrange  for  transportation  to  j 
and  from  the  church  or  reception. 
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5.  Arrange  for  housing  out-of-  As  Long  As  We  Both  Shall  Live 

town  guests.  In  one  wedding  ceremony  there 

"  Fifth  Week  and  Fourth  Week:  is  the  phrase  "as  long  as  we  both 

1.  Send  out  invitations.  shall  live."   In   another  one  it  is 

2.  The  newspapers  will  be  after  "until  death  us  do  part."  Use  the 
|  you   for    information.    Have   you  days  preceding  your  wedding  in 

made  a  list  of  the  details  of  your  ways  that  will  fulfill  the  purpose 

■1  wedding  to  give  to  them?  of  marriage  as  it  is  given  in  our 

j  Third  Week  and  Second  Week:  scripture    reading.    To    join    two 

1.  A  good  time  for  special  teas  people  who  have  lived  different 

:  or  luncheons.  lives    and    who    are    different    in 

2.  Do  all  of  the  things  not  al-  many  ways  into  one  union  is  not 

ready  done.  a  simple  thing.  It  is  a  thing  God 

:•:  Last  Week:  alone  can  do.  Ask  his  blessing  and 

Last  counseling  with  your  min-  help  in  your  preparation  in  mak- 

;  ister.  ing  the  wedding  ceremony  itself 

Rehearsal  a  thing  of  great  meaning,  and  in 

Rehearsal  dinner  guiding    you    through    the    days 

The  big  event  itself  ahead. 

Sporting  Bits 

; :  2>id  %/au  Knot* — 

That  PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER  once  played  football,  as  a  "back"  on 
|  Army's  gridiron  eleven?  The  year  was  1911  and  one  of  his  teammates  was 
1  another  man  destined  to  become  famous — GENERAL  GEORGE  S. 
j  PATTON. 

|  That  comic  BOB  HOPE  and  dancer  GENE  KELLEY  were  amateur 
|  boxers  and  that  KATHERINE  HEPBURN  is  a  champion  golfer? 

That  boxer  GENE  TUNNEY  was  the  only  heavyweight  champion  to  re- 
1  tire  undefeated  from  the  ring? 

j  That  baseball  is  the  national  sport  of  Japan?  The  game  has  been  played 
I  extensively  in  that  country  for  over  fifty  years. 

|  That  during  the  off-season,  JOE  OSTROWSKI,  Yankee  Relief  hurler,  is 
|  a  high  school  Latin  teacher;  Pittsburg  Pirate  chucker,  MURRY  DICKSON, 
\  is  a  carpenter;  and  Cardinal  outfielder,  COUNTRY  SLAUGHTER,  is  a 
j  diamond  salesman? 

|  That  the  odds  against  even  an  experienced  bowler  bowling  a  perfect 
|  game  is  about  20,000-to-l? 

I       That  more  Americans  participate  in  the  game  of  bowling  than  in  any 

i  other  sport  played  with  a  ball — namely,  20,000,000? 

j  That  the  game  of  bowling  was  once  played  with  only  9  pins  instead  of 
I  10;  and  that  ice  hockey  (in  the  early  days  of  the  sport)  was  played  with 
|  9  men  participating  on  each  side,  instead  of  the  customary  6,  which  play 

|  today?  —Joseph  C.  Stacey 
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Over  the  Rainbow 

1.  To  determine  the  value  of  a  honeymoon. 

2.  How  to  get  a  good  start  in  marriage. 

3.  To  take  a  good  look  at  some  of  the  problems  of  newlyweds. 

Baxykcyiaund  Material 
Scripture  Reading:  The  Book  of  Ruth 


/{/uat  lies  on  the  other  side  of 
the  rainbow  we  call  marriage?  The 
romantic  version  of  Hollywood  is 
"and  they  lived  happily  ever  aft- 
er." Of  course,  the  movie  doesn't 
go  into  that  part  of  it.  It  doesn't 
show  the  bride  and  groom  looking 
for  an  apartment  or  moving  from 
place  to  place  whenever  he  is 
transferred.  It  doesn't  show  buying 
groceries,  cooking  meals,  cleaning 
the  house,  painting  walls,  making 
out  budgets,  but  that  is  the  part 
through  which  every  couple  must 
go  after  marriage. 

Getting  a  good  start  is  import- 
ant. If  the  first  week  is  good,  that 
will  help  make  the  first  month 
good  and  if  the  first  month  is  good, 
it  is  better  for  the  first  year.  Hav- 
ing passed  the  test  of  the  first  year, 
the  couple  can  look  ahead  to  many 
good  years. 

The  Honeymoon 

The  honeymoon  and  the  wed- 
ding trip  for  most  American 
couples  are  one  and  the  same 
thing.  Folklorists  tell  us  that  at 
one  time  the  honeymoon  was  a 
period  of  thirty  days  in  which  the 
man  kept  his  bride  in  hiding  from 
her  relatives.  And  during  that 
month  their   drink  was   mead,   a 


fermented  beverage  of  honey  and 
water,  hence,  "honeymoon."  Be 
that  as  it  may,  thousands  of  cou- 
ples go  off  yearly  to  a  place  where 
they  can  be  alone,  undisturbed  by 
friends  and  relatives. 

Sometimes  the  groom  wants  to 
plan  his  honeymoon  as  a  complete 
surprise  to  the  bride,  but  the  bride 
may  be  less  pleased  than  he  thinks. 
Why  not  let  her  in  on  the  plan- 
ning? Besides,  it  is  not  practical 
because  the  bride  must  be  able 
to  plan  the  clothes  to  take  with 
her.  The  place  and  the  type  of  the 
honeymoon  ought  to  be  agreeable 
to  both. 

Don't  tiy  to  take  a  long  trip  the 
first  day.  You  don't  even  need  to 
go  out  of  town  for  the  first  night. 
Often  it  is  wise  to  stay  in  a  nearby 
hotel  or  to  drive  only  twenty-five 
or  fifty  miles.  Don't  begin  your 
honeymoon  tired  out. 

Neither  will  you  want  to  make 
your  honeymoon  a  sight-seeing 
tour  unless  both  of  you  are  travel 
addicts.  Go  to  some  spot  which 
you  both  will  enjoy,  a  resort  hotel 
or  a  cabin,  where  there  is  ample 
opportunity  for  seclusion,  for  quiet 
talks,  for  hikes,  swimming,  horse- 
back riding,  or  other  things  you 
like  to  do.  Of  course,  if  you  like 
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the  bright  lights  of  the  city,  then 
plan  your  honeymoon  in  that  set- 
ting. It  need  not  be  an  expensive 
affair.  If  there  isn't  a  lot  of  money 
to  spend,  agree  on  an  economical 
one.  Get  information  about  state 
parks;  some  of  them  are  ideal  for 
honeymoons  and  will  cost  you  far 
less  than  famous  resorts. 

The  length  of  the  honeymoon 
will  depend  on  how  much  you 
have  to  spend  in  time  as  well  as 
money.  Some  can  spend  only  a 
week  end,  or  two  or  three  days,  or 
\  even  may  have  to  postpone  the 
trip  until  later.  Go  any  place  you 
like,  but  let  someone  know  where 
\  to  find  you  in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency. You  can't  live  happily  ever 
after  by  being  thoughtless  of 
others. 

Your  honeymoon  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  long  road  and  beginnings 
are  important.  A  happy  week 
|  spent  together  in  a  very  special 
\  place  will  never  be  forgotten.  The 
|  honeymoon  is  a  period  of  transi- 
|  tion  between  single  and  married 
|  life.  It  helps  two  persons  adjust 
I  to  this  change;  to  become  ac- 
|  customed  to  each  other  under  the 
I  best  circumstances;  to  get  a  good 
j  start  in  sexual  fellowship  and  per- 
j  sonality  blending.  As  Dr.  Henry  A. 
|  Bowman  says,  "to  marry  and  go 
I  on  a  honeymoon  is  not  like  ascend- 
\  ing  a  high  peak  after  .  .  .  which 
I  one  returns  to  the  common  place. 
j  .  .  .  In  well  founded  marriages  the 
I  couple  do  not  return  to  a  lesser 
j  experience  after  the  honeymoon; 
1  the  latter  is  the  door  through 
I  which  they  pass  to  greater  experi- 
I  ences." 

Take  along  your  wedding  cere- 
1  mony.  If  the  minister  doesn't  have 
j  a  printed  copy  for  you,  ask  him  to 
|  make  a  typed  one.  Read  this  over 
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during  the  honeymoon  and  study 
the  meaning  of  this  beautiful  cere- 
mony. Also,  plan  to  read  it  to- 
gether each  anniversary  as  it 
comes  along.  Take  your  Bible 
along  and  begin  your  devotional 
life  together. 

Getting  Started  In  Marriage 

Most  couples  that  I  know  find 
great  pleasure  in  getting  started 
in  their  marriage.  Of  course,  if 
you  think  of  marriage  purely  in 
terms  of  romance — sitting  and 
holding  hands  day  after  day — 
then  getting  started  may  prove  to 
be  a  disappointment.  If  you  have 
planned  carefully  for  your  mar- 
riage and  know  what  is  involved 
in  it,  you  will  anticipate  these 
first  weeks  and  enjoy  them  when 
they  come. 

It  will  seem  unusual  at  first.  You 
are  learning  to  live  with  somebody 
new.  Putting  together  two  people 
whose  backgrounds,  habits,  man- 
ners, personalities,  and  ideas  are 
somewhat  different  is  not  a  simple 
thing.  You  will  have  to  get  used 
to  each  other's  way  of  living.  Don't 
be  irritated  by  difference.  Maybe 
one  squeezes  the  tooth  paste  out 
of  the  top  of  the  tube  and  the 
other  likes  to  squeeze  it  out  of  the 
bottom  of  the  tube.  This  isn't  im- 
portant. 

But,  if  something  is  important, 
talk  it  over.  Have  special  times 
during  the  week  when  you  sit 
down  and  look  at  your  budget. 
Talk  over  the  things  that  hap- 
pened to  you  during  the  past 
seven  days  and  decide  what  your 
plans  will  be  for  the  coming  days 
of  the  next  week. 

One  couple  I  know  resolved 
never  to  argue  or  discuss  a  major 
problem  when  either  was  tired  or 


hungry.  "This  really  works,"  they 
said  enthusiastically.  "We  have 
our  arguments,  or  discussions,  and 
settle  our  problems  at  the  right 
times  and  we  find  this  has  given 
us  a  great  deal  of  happiness." 

Another  couple  found  a  series 
of  religious  meditations  especially 
written  for  married  couples.  One 
for  each  day  of  the  first  month. 
They  began  the  day  with  these 
and  felt  that  it  made  the  whole 
day  better. 

Don't  forget  to  be  courteous  in 
marriage.  How  often  the  young 
man  helps  the  young  woman  into 
the  car  when  he  is  courting  her. 
After  marriage  you  see  him  jump- 
ing in  and  honking  the  horn  until 
she  can  get  in  by  herself.  Why 
should  we  change  so  radically? 
Why  not  be  polite,  gracious, 
thoughtful  of  each  other  all 
through  the  years?  It  is  even  more 
important  after  marriage  than  be- 
fore. Start  out  with  these  good 
habits  and  never  give  them  up. 
Recently  I  talked  with  a  couple 
who  had  been  married  over  thirty 
years.  They  still  did  some  of  the 
same  things  with  which  they 
started  marriage:  a  loving  good-by 
before  leaving  for  work  in  the 
morning,  a  cheery  greeting  and  a 
sharing  of  things  that  had  hap- 
pened in  the  day  upon  the  return 
at  night.  These  were  never  neg- 
lected or  forgotten.  Get  a  good 
start  in  your  marriage  and  keep  it 
up. 

Where  and  How  You  Live 
It  isn't  necessary  to  start  out  in 
a  luxurious  apartment.  A  simple 
room  has  been  a  good  place  for 
many  a  couple.  They  were  happy 
and  made  the  most  of  it.  The  at- 
tractive apartments  are  not  always 


Questions  for  Discussion 

1.  Why  has  a  honeymoon  al- 
ways  been  thought  to  be  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  marriage  experi- 
ence? 

2.  What  is  toleration  in  mar- 
riage? 

3.  What  do  you  think  of  the  I 
common  phrase  "the  man  is  the 
head  of  the  house?" 

4.  How  can  a  couple  make  re- 1 
ligion  an  important  part  of  the  | 
first  weeks  of  their  marriage? 

easy  to  find;  but  one  can  be  fixed 
up    nicely    when    both    work    to- 
gether  on   it   as   a   project.    Live  ] 
alone  at  all  costs.  Living  with  par-  j 
ents  has  never  been  successful  no 
matter  how  wonderful  the  people  j 
involved    are.    The    couple    must  I 
create  a  spirit  of  independence  at  j 
the  beginning — not  severing  their  j 
affection  with  parents,  but  never- 1 
theless   being   independent,   mak- 
ing their  own  decisions,  and  living 
their  own  lives. 

Problems  of  the  First  Few 
Months 

You're  bound  to  run  into  several  | 
problems  which  you  will  want  to  j 
settle  at  once.  One  is  the  financial  j 
one.  No  couple  ever  seems  to  have  ! 
enough  money  to  meet  all  the  j 
needs  that  come  up.  Some  are  j 
much  more  successful  at  living  on  j 
a  "shoe  string"  than  others.  Per- 1 
haps  your  philosophy  of  money  is  | 
more  important  than  the  amount  j 
you  have.  The  important  questions  j 
are:  Do  you  spend  easily  or  are  | 
you  frugal?  Do  you  frequently  go  \ 
into  debt,  or  are  you  the  conserva-  j 
tive  buyer?  What  items  are  the  j 
most  important  on  your  buying j 
list?  How  much  do  you  think  you  j 
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I  should  save  each  month?  What 
I  percentage  of  your  income  should 
|  be  given  to  your  church  and  to 
I  other  benevolent  causes?  In  all 
|  cases  a  budget  is  necessary.  This 
1  does  not  mean  that  every  penny 
I  you  spend  is  going  to  be  budgeted 
|  item  by  item  and  cent  by  cent.  It 
I  does  mean  that  you  will  know  in 

I  general  what  your  expenses   are 
going  to  be.  It  does  mean  that  you 

j  will    keep    track    of    where    your 

II  money   goes.   At  the  end  of  the 

j  month  you  can  evaluate  your  in- 

\  come    and    expenses    and    decide 

|  what    is    best   for   the   month    to 

|  come.  Couples  ought  to  enjoy  do- 

j  ing  this  together.  In  general,  have 

|  a  plan  of  finance  just  as  any  busi- 

|  ness  organization.  Don't  be  care- 

|  less    or   haphazard   about   money 

I  matters. 

In  the  Same  Direction 
Antoine  de  Exupery  said  in  his 
I  book,  Wind,  Sand  and  Stars,  "Love 
does  not  consist  of  sitting  and  gaz- 
ing at  each  other,  but  in  looking 
off  together  in  the  same  direction." 


One  might  define  a  successful  mar- 
riage as  one  in  which  two  people 
are  walking  together  in  the  same 
direction.  This  implies  sharing  in 
common  goals.  Select  for  your 
marriage  partner  someone  with 
whom  you  can  share  common 
goals  and  with  whom  you  will 
enjoy  walking  toward  those 
goals.  These  goals  will  be  in  the 
form  of  your  religious  beliefs  and 
practices,  your  idea  of  what  is 
right  and  wrong,  your  general 
philosophy  of  life,  your  attitudes 
toward  people,  what  you  consider 
to  be  important  and  valuable. 
After  having  married  someone 
with  whom  you  can  live  in  this 
way,  begin  to  practice  your  beliefs 
and  share  your  ideals  together. 
Don't  let  anything  come  in  be- 
tween you  and  the  most  valuable 
moments  of  your  life— times  when 
you  will  talk  earnestly  together 
about  the  deep  things  of  life,  plan 
your  future,  play,  work,  and  wor- 
ship together.  A  wise  teacher  said, 
"a  good  beginning  is  half  done." 
A  good  beginning  in  marriage  will 
take  you  a  long  way. 


We  got  a  chuckle  from  the  story  about  the  artist  who  was  employed  to 
renovate  some  oil  paintings  in  an  old  church.  He  sent  in  his  bill  for  $31.99: 

For  correcting  the  Ten  Commandments $5.12 

For  renewing  Heaven  and  adjusting  the  stars 7.12 

For  brightening  up  flames  of  hell,  putting  a  new  tail  on  the 

devil  and  doing  odd  jobs  for  the  damned .; 7.14 

For  touching  up  purgatory  and  restoring  lost  souls 3.09 

For  putting  a  new  stone  in  David's  sling  and  arranging 

Goliath's  head    .'.. :  .  .  .  .  . 6.13 

For  mending  the  shirt  on  the  Prodigal  Son '....'." 3.39 


Total 


$31.99 
-The  War  Cry 
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Study  Outline  fa  Mau  24-30  gamed  R.  JtUte  \ 

Long  Long  Trail  A-Winding 

1.  How  to  find  the  real  joys  of  married  life. 

2.  How  love  grows  in  marriage. 

3.  How  to  make  your  home  life  mentally,  socially,  and  spiritually 
breative. 

feaakcyuuiud  Mat&ual 
Scripture  Reading:  I  Corinthians  13 


/]/o  place  is  so  like  heaven  as  a 
happy  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hud- 
son are  the  proud  parents  of  six 
lovely  children.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
go  into  their  home.  It  is  almost 
unbelievable,  but  if  you  were  to 
peek  into  their  home  early  in  the 
morning  you  would  find  them 
gathered  together  reading  stories; 
you  would  hear  them  chatting 
about  the  coming  day.  There 
would  be  prayers  for  each  one  as 
he  went  about  his  daily  routine. 

Mealtimes  are  a  great  event  in 
the  Hudson  family.  The  children 
have  been  carefully  trained  in  the 
courtesies  of  the  table.  The  par- 
ents never  seem  to  use  strict  dis- 
cipline, but  the  children  are 
friendly  and  thoughtful.  During 
the  course  of  the  meal  there  are 
table  games  and  pleasant  conver- 
sation. 

The  family  does  many  things 
together  although  they  are  a  very 
busy  family.  Picnics,  parties,  hob- 
bies, and  on  Sunday  everybody 
goes  to  Sunday  school  and  church. 
Yes,  a  family  can  be  the  closest 
thing  to  heaven  on  earth.  On  the 
other  hand  it  can  be  the  closest 
thing  to  hell.  How  many  homes 
reflect    the    atmosphere    of    the 


world  of  which  they  are  a  part — 
tension,     fragmentariness,     chaos, 
bitterness,   and  conflict?   Nothing 
seems  to  go  right.  No  one  has  any 
fun     within     the     family     circle. 
Everyone  goes  to  some  other  place 
to  find  his  pleasures.  There  seems 
to  be  little  love  and  too  much  con- 
flict. To  live  in  such  an  atmosphere 
is  to  live  in  a  hell  on  earth.  Out  of 
such  homes  come  our  delinquents, 
our  maladjusted  personalities,  our 
frustrated   and    unhappy   people,  j 
Perhaps  many  a  person  who  has  I 
caused  trouble  for  our  world  has  f 
come  out  of  such  a  home.  How  || 
many    future    Hitlers    are    being  j 
brewed  in   a  crucible  of  tension  j 
and  hate  in  the  home? 

What  Is  a  Home? 
A  home  is  a  basic  unit  of  so-  j 
ciety.  In  it  the  future  is  born  and  \ 
takes  shape.  During  this  year  in  [ 
our  country  there  will  be  about  1 
three  and  a  half  million  babies  j 
born.  The  future  of  our  country  \ 
is  in  the  mothers  of  today.  If  those  : 
mothers  are  strong,  tender,  loving,  j 
and  intelligent,  if  the  homes  are  \ 
like  that  of  the  Hudsons,  then  the  | 
future  is  safe.  Every  couple  can  [ 
do  a  great  service  to  the  world  by  \ 
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I  the  sort  of  home  they  create.  Give 
II  the  matter  some  thought. 

Love  and  Let  Love 
The  thoughtfulness,  the  tender- 
:  ness,  the  sparkle  of  young  love  is 
|  a     beautiful     thing     to     behold. 
I  Watch  a  couple  walk  down  the 
%  street  on  a  beautiful  autumn  day; 
I  hand  in  hand  they  go,  casting  lov- 
ing glances  at  each  other.  A  smile 
j  toys  at  their  lips   as  they  speak 
|  tender  words.   Perhaps  you  may 
think   this   is   an   immature   love, 
and  maybe  it  is;  although  there 
can  be  many  things  added  to  it 
j  in  the  years  to  come.  Why  must 
|  we,    through    carelessness,    indif- 
|  ference,  and  bad  habit,  lose  this 
I  quality  in  married  life?  We  need 
not.   Many  people  do  not.   After 
|  thirty-five  years  of  marriage  Joe 
|  Harriman     still    kisses    his    wife 
|  good-by     in     the     morning     and 
•  wishes  her  a  good  day.  He  may 
|  give  her  a  phone  call  in  the  course 
1  of  the  day  and  ask  her  how  things 
|  are  going.   In  the  evening  it's  a 
cheery  greeting.  Young  Bill  Har- 
:;  riman  has  caught  the  same  spirit 
|  from  his  parents  and,  now  that  he 
;;  is  married,   his  home  life  is   the 
|  same.  Love  like  that  is  contagious; 
!  it  carries  on  from  generation  to 
|  generation.    If   there   is    anything 
|  that  home  and  children  need  in 
our  day,  it  is  the  sort  of  love  that 
Paul  talks  about  in  the  thirteenth 
>  chapter  of  I  Corinthians.  Read  it 
|  over  and  make  it  a  pattern  for 
your  own  home  life  and  home  re- 
j  lationships.   Love   and  let   others 
love  you;  don't  be  afraid  of  being 
|  sentimental    and    don't    be    too 
|  proud  to  tell  others  just  how  you 
feel  about  them.  Yes,  they  are  sup- 
posed  to  know  that  you  love  them, 
;  but  they  need  to  hear  you  sav  it 
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and  they  never  get  tired  of  hear- 


ing it. 


The   Ritual   of   the   Home 

How  many  times  have  you 
heard  someone  say,  with  a  tender 
light  of  reminiscence  in  his  eyes, 
"In  our  home  we  used  to  do  it 
this  way."  Maybe  it  was  the  way 
they  use  to  have  that  Saturday 
evening  picnic  in  their  back  yard. 
There  were  those  juicy  hamburg- 
ers with  big  slices  of  Bermuda 
onion,  and  at  the  end  of  the  meal 
toasted  marshmallows  with  a  rich 
brown  crust.  Children  can't  forget 
a  thing  like  that.  It  becomes  a  part 
of  their  ritual  of  living  and  they 
will  probably  want  to  repeat  it  in 
their  own  families  later  on. 

The  Breen  family  always  had 
their  Sunday  night  sing.  Maybe 
they  sang  their  favorite  hymns 
and  folk  songs  and  perhaps  a 
popular  tune  or  two.  Was  it 
strange  that  all  the  children 
turned  out  to  be  musical? 

Birthdays  are  a  great  day  in  the 
Hudson  family.  There  is  a  big 
basket  in  the  center  of  the  dining 
room  table  with  presents  for  all. 
Maybe  they  are  just  little  articles 
bought  for  a  dime  or  a  quarter, 
but  they  mean  a  lot.  The  person 
who  has  the  birthday  is  a  special 
guest  and  is  treated  as  such.  Spe- 
cial days  and  holidays  can  all  be 
worked  into  the  family  ritual.  We 
have  already  talked  about  the 
morning  devotional  group  and 
how  it  can  start  the  day  out  right. 
No  meal  should  be  eaten  without 
a  prayer  of  thanksgiving  for  the 
goodness  of  God  shown  in  his 
wonderful   gifts   to   his    children. 

Vacation  time  is  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity for  special  planning  and 
doing  the  things  that  the  family 


doesn't  have  time  to  do  the  rest 
of  the  year. 

When  you  start  a  home  of  your 
own,  think  of  your  family  ritual 
in  terms  of  something  that  will 
perhaps  be  perpetuated  down 
through  the  generations  to  come 
as  events  of  great  meaning. 

The  Family  Circle 
If  we  are  to  train  people  for 
democracy,  then  democracy  must 
begin  at  home.  It  cannot  be  given 
in  a  home  if  there  is  not  some  or- 
ganization to  use  it.  Here  is  where 
the  family  circle  comes  in.  Some- 
times it  is  called  the  family  coun- 
cil. It  meets  once  a  week  to  dis- 
cuss the  important  things  in  family 
life.  Any  problem  can  come  up, 
any  member  of  the  family  has  a 
right  to  speak  without  censorship 
from  anyone  else.  Brickbats  as 
well  as  bouquets  may  be  handed 
out  and  must  be  accepted.  It  is  a 
time  to  revaluate  what  has  gone 
before  and  a  time  to  plan  for  what 
is  yet  to  come.The  family  council 
has  a  bulletin  board  in  the  kitch- 
en. Here  are  posted  coming 
events.  Here  is  posted  the  sched- 
ule for  a  day  of  work  assignments 
for  the  children.  Here  are  pinned 
the  pictures  worthy  of  note  which 
the  children  have  made  in  the 
course  of  the  week  in  school  or  at 
home  in  their  creative  moments. 
The  family  circle  should  be  a 
part  of  every  home  life.  In  it 
democracy  can  be  taught. 

Making  Religion  Real  in  the 
Home 
The  fact  that  a  couple  begins 
married  life  with  a  religious  cere- 
mony shows  their  desire  to  have 
the  blessing  of  God  and  the 
church  on  their  lives  and  his  help 


Questions  for  Discussion  j 

1.  We  all  believe  that  the  love  ! 
we  have  for  the  person  we  marry 
should  grow  through  the  years. 
Think  of  cases  where  this  did 
and  did  not  happen.  Ask  the 
question,  "What  made  the  dif- 
ference?" 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  events 
that  happened  in  a  day  of  your 
home  life.  Ask  about  them.  How 
do  these  events  affect  your  char- 
acter, your  personality,  your 
ideas  of  religion  and  democracy? 

3.  One  out  of  every  four  mar- 
riages in  the  U.  S.  ends  in  a  di- 
vorce court.  What  do  you  think 
leads  to  this  high  divorce  rate? 
What  measures  can  be  used  to 
make  the  condition  better? 


in    building    a    good   home.    The  I 
words  read  in  the  marriage  cere-  j 
mony  indicate  that  marriage  is  a  I 
beautiful  and  holy  relationship  in  | 
which  two  people  are  joined  to-  ! 
gether  by  common  ideals,  inter-  I 
ests,  hopes,  and  goals.  The  union  \ 
is  made  perfect  by  a  Power  higher  j 
than   themselves :    "Whom   there- j 
fore  God  hath  joined  together,  let 
no    man    put    asunder."    Surveys 
show  that  the  happiest  marriages 
come  to  people  who:   (1)  belong 
to   and   attend   church   regularly, 
( 2 )  participate  in  the  purpose  and 
work  of  the  church,  ( 3 )  carry  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  religion  in 
their  homes.  It  is  easy  to  see  why 
this  is  so.  People  who  are  general- j 
ly  religious  are  dedicated  to  the 
highest  values  in  life  such  as  truth, 
love,  beauty,  and  goodness.  They  | 
are  dedicated  to  service  and  use- 1 
fulness  which  crowd  out  selfish-  j 
ness.  They  have  at  the  center  of  j 
their  lives  love  of  God  and  their  \ 
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|  fellow  men  from  which  come  re- 
|  spect,    understanding,    tolerance, 
j  good    disposition,    and    steadfast 
I  purpose. 

Children  need  more  than  food 

and  clothing  and  a  roof  over  their 

|  heads.  They  need  love  and  they 

|  need  careful  nurture.  The  great- 

•1  est  lessons  will  be  learned  from 

j  shared  living,  from  the  contagious 

I  atmosphere   that   parents    create. 

|  You  don't  tell  children  how  to  live 

1  so  much  as  you  show  them  how. 

\  Religious   faith  is   "caught"  from 

|  the  home  atmosphere. 

\      Plan  to  practice  some  of  these 

suggestions  in  the  home  that  you 

|  will  establish: 

1.  Have  a  prayer  or  grace  be- 

•••;  fore  your  first  meal  in  your  new 

■J  home  and  follow  the  practice  the 

;  rest  of  your  lives.  A  memorized 

j  or  read  prayer  may  be  used  at 

•  first.  Later  you  may  want  to  use 

an  impromptu  prayer  and  teach 

the  children  to  think  up  their  own. 

2.  Some  families  like  to  use  a 
:  hymn  at  the  beginning  of  a  meal. 

|  The  Scriptures  may  be  read  very 
1  effectively  by  using  carefully  se- 
:j  lected  passages.  The  newer  trans- 
i  lations  are  good  for  this  purpose. 

3.  A  good  practice  for  family 
I  worship  when  possible  is  to  have 


all  to  gather  early  in  the  morning 
before  breakfast  for  a  story,  a 
short  Scripture  passage,  and  a 
prayer.  The  children  will  soon 
want  to  join  in  with  prayers  of 
their  own. 

4.  The  time  spent  with  children 
at  their  bedside  just  before  they 
go  to  sleep  is  very  precious.  They 
may  want  a  story  to  begin  with. 
If  Dad  and  Mother  are  good  story- 
tellers, they  can  make  up  stories 
involving  the  children  and  the 
family.  After  the  story,  the  child 
may  want  to  ask  questions  or  have 
a  serious  talk.  Prayers  will  come 
last. 

5.  When  possible  take  a  family 
walk  in  the  out-of-doors  with  con- 
versation about  the  beauty  of 
God's  world  and  the  people  in  it. 

6.  Have  good  religious  litera- 
ture and  reading  material  avail- 
able at  all  times. 

7.  Attend  Sunday  school  and 
church  together.  Sending  children 
to  the  church  school  is  never  as 
good  as  going  with  them.  As  soon 
as  the  child  is  old  enough  to  ap- 
preciate church,  invite  him  to  go 
along.  Get  offering  envelopes  for 
his  use  to  make  him  feel  a  part 
of  the  life  of  the  church. 


On  the  rear  of  a  1931  automobile — as  it  crawled  along  on  a  Concord, 
1  Mass.,  street:  Don't  laugh.  Remember,  you'll  be  old  someday,  too. 

On  "Highway  13,"  Somewhere-in-Korea:  Drive  carefully.  You  may  kill 
|  your  own  replacement. 

j       In  the  window  of  a  Provo,  Utah,  beauty  salon:  We  can  give  you  the  new 
look — if  yon  have  the  old  parts. 

■       Over  a  stack  of  second-hand  casings  in  a  Detroit  gas  station:  Experienced 
:  tires  for  sale. 
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rHE  picnic  season  is 
any     church     youth 


here.  Like 
group  the 
United  Fellowship  groups  will  be 
planning  picnics  here  and  there. 
Let's  think  a  few  minutes  about 
these  picnics. 

Eating  in  the  outdoors  is  the 
center  of  any  picnic.  All  else  takes 
a  back  seat  to  the  food.  That's  the 
way  it  should  be  and  the  best 
picnics  I  have  ever  attended  have 
been  planned  that  way.  This 
means  that  the  food  should  never 
be  left  to  a  committee.  Maybe 
they  could  buy  it  and  get  it  there, 
but  the  preparation  of  it  should 
be  done  by  the  whole  group. 
Someone  builds  the  fire;  another 
sets  the  table;  and  a  third  group 
breaks  out  the  food.  Half  of  the 
fun  of  a  picnic  is  in  the  business 
of  preparing  and  cooking  the  food. 
That  is  why  weiner  roasts  or  steak 
fries  are  so  popular.  The  most  fun 
I  ever  had  at  a  picnic  was  one  we 
cooked  pancakes  and  sausages. 
That  day  reminds  me  that  every- 
one should  tie  into  the  job  of 
cleaning  up.  The  fellows  who 
have  to  explore  caves  or  play  ball 
right  after  the  meal  are  a  pain-in- 
the-neck  to  the  rest  and  just  plain 
poor  sports. 

Somewhere  in  the  plan  there 
ought  to  be  a  place  for  that  ball 
game  or  hike  so  that  all  can  take 
part.  The  people  who  can't  play 
ought  to  have  a  chance  to  cheer. 
This  means  that  the  site  has  to  be 
chosen  ahead  of  time  and  the 
recreation  planned  with  the  site 
in  mind.  Yes,  the  recreation  ought 


p  planned.  It  isn't  enough  to 
throw  in  a  ball  and  bat.  A  | 
^je  imagination  at  this  point  is 
badly    needed    in    most    picnics. 
Give   a   thought  to   nature  hikes  j 
where  you  concentrate  on  rocks,  | 
bugs,  trees,  birds,  or  field  mice,  j 
Take    along    the   phono    and   try  j 
folk  dances  and  games.  Put  in  a 
few  "kid  games."  Make  it  some- § 
thing  different;  not  just  the  same  f 
old  thing  that  you  do  all  the  time  I 
on   the   vacant   lot   at  home.    Be  1 
sure  that  everyone  can  take  part.  | 

In  the  evening  nothing  beats  a  j 
campfire.  Ever  since  man  discov- 1 
ered  or  domesticated  fire,  he  has  | 
loved  to  sit  and  watch  the  flames  | 
of   his    campfire.    But   we    could  | 
make  much  more  of  it  than  we  do.  | 
Our  songs  are  usually  just  catch- 1 
as -catch-can;  yet  they  would  mean  | 
a  lot  more  if  they  were  planned  to 
follow  a  theme  or  a  great  thought. 
Have  you   ever  tried   a   worship  ; 
service  all  in  music?  The  campfire 
ought  to  give  us  a  time  to  think. 
Out  of  that  thinking  there  could 
grow  a  group  conversation;  not  a  1 
babel  of  little  yakity-yaks,  nor  a  | 
formal  discussion,  but  just  talking  ; 
together  about  something  impor- 
tant. You  can  learn  a  great  amount  | 
that  way. 

This  year  let's  make  the  most  of 
our  picnics.  They  are  not  the  time  | 
to  slack  off  and  neglect  the  plan- 
ning. When  you  move  out  of  your  | 
usual  environment,   give  it  some  | 
extra   thought   and   you   will   be 
rewarded  with  occasions  you  will 
never  forget. 
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EVERY   DAY 

loF    THE     MONTH 


(Secy.,    promotion    of 

Bible   Use, 

American    Bible 

Society) 


THEME:  The  Way  That  Christians  Get  Along 

1    1.  The  First  Jerusalem  Conference  Acts  11 

I   2.  A  Prison  Escape £L: j Acts    12 

j   3.  An  Address  in  Asia  Minor  .. Acts  13 

|   4.  Stoned  by  Religionists  - : : Acts  14 

|   5.  Not  All  Workers  Agree .:.-..-. .........:..Acts   15 

|    6.  Conversion  in  Prison : \ ...... .Acts  16 

|   7.  One  of  the  Great  Sermons . : . Acts  17 

•:   8.  Division  Among  Believers  .": ...Acts  18 

'   9.  A  Religious  Silversmith . : Acts  19:23-41 

:  10.  Starting  on  a  Voyage Acts  20:1-12 

11.  Mob  Violence ..........Acts  21 

J 12.  An  Appeal  for  Life : Acts  22 

1 13.  An  Escaped  Prisoner Acts  23 

114.  Righteousness  and  Self-Control :Acts  24 

1 15.  An  Appeal  to  Caesar  Acts  25 

J 16.  Obedient  to  the  Vision ...Acts  26 

117.  Happy  in  a  Shipwreck . Acts  27:9-44 

118.  Getting  Wisdom  and  Prudence .....Ephesians  1 

1 19.  Learning  from  Past  Experience  .., ... Ephesians  2 

|20.  Fellow-Citizens  with  Saints ...Ephesians  3 

|2L  Full-grown  in  Stature Ephesians  4 

;:22.  Using  Time  Well Ephesians  5 

|23.  The  Well-Dressed  Christian Ephesians  6 

{24.  For  to  Me  to  Live  Is  — Philippians  1 

•25.  Have  This  Mind  in  You . ....Philippians  2 

1 26.  Running  to  the  Finish  Line ...Philippians  3 

(27.  Think  on  These  Things Philippians  4 

128.  How  to  Make  Progress Colossians  1 

|29.  Not  Too  Many  Mistakes ...Colossians  2 

130.  Put  on  the  New  Man ....Colossians  3 

[31.  Much  Miscellaneous  Matter  ....Colossians  4 
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If  it  hadn't  been  for  a  restless 
curiosity  which  even  the  Army 
couldn't  cure,  Chick  Manwaring 
("Marooned  in  the  Sky,"  page  1) 
would  never  have  been  able  to 
write  this  true  story.  A  veteran  of 
five  years'  service  with  the  Infan- 
try during  World  War  II,  Mr. 
Manwaring,  who  has  had  some  of 
his  restlessness  conquered  by  a 
wife  and  two  children  (another 
"ordered"  for  June ) ,  has  been 
free-lancing  for  eight  years  and 
has  had  stories  published  in  Ad- 
venture, American  Legion,  West- 
ern Sportsman,  and  other  maga- 
zines. 


Lillian  Morse  ("Week-End 
Pass,"  page  14)  combines  free- 
lance writing  with  many  interest- 
ing hobbies,  one  of  which  is  the 
collection  of  rare  historical  pieces 
including  several  old  prints  of 
U.S.  military  uniforms  from  the 
Revolutionary  period  to  1900. 
"Week-End  Pass"  is  Mrs.  Morse's 
first  contribution  to  The  Link. 


Dr.     James     (Jim)     R.     Hine 

( United  Fellowship  Outlines, 
page  29),  a  graduate  of  McCor- 
mick  Seminary  in  Chicago,  is  pas- 
tor of  the  McKinley  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church,  Champaign, 
Illinois.  For  the  past  ten  years, 
Dr.  Hine  has  been  director  of  the 
McKinley  Foundation,  an  organi- 
zation for  Presbyterian  young 
people  of  college  age. 


Persis  B.  Cassiday  ( "Island  of 
Death,"  page  11)  an  architectural 
designer  and  draftswoman,  has 
traveled  in  many  parts  of  western 
United  States,  Mexico,  and 
Hawaii.  At  the  close  of  World 
War  II,  during  which  time  she 
was  a  draftswoman  with  the 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Engineering 
Department,  Mrs.  Cassiday 
"packed  up  the  Pontiac  and  took 
to  the  wide  open  spaces"  winding 
up  at  the  Grand  Canyon.  Her  ar- 
ticle "River  of  Death,"  which  ap- 
peared in  the  October  issue,  was 
based  on  explorations  of  the  Supai 
region  in  the  Grand  Canyon. 


We  have  decided  it  is  time  to 
give  Link  readers  an  introduction 
to  our  regular  artists.  This  month's 
feature  story,  "Marooned  in  the 
Sky,"  was  illustrated  by  Al  Kiefer, 
an  advertising  designer  for  a  large 
pharmaceutical  manufacturing 
firm  and  a  World  War  II  veteran. 
Mr.  Kiefer  joined  the  Navy  and 
worked  in  Occupational  Therapy, 
during  World  War  II,  and  at  the 
onset  of  the  Korean  emergency, 
was  attached  to  an  exhibit  section 
of  the  Navy  Medical  Corps.  He 
has  illustrated  many  stories  for 
Link;  another  recent  one  is  last 
month's  "Oriental  Encounter." 
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A  factory  worker  was  caught 
in  a  big  wheel,  whirled  around 
a  number  of  times,  and  then  final- 
ly thrown  clear. 

The  foreman  dashed  to  him  and 
cried,  "Speak  to  me,  Chester! 
Speak  to  me!" 

In  a  dazed  voice  the  worker  re- 
plied, "Why  should  I?  I  just 
passed  you  five  thousand  times 
and  you  didn't  speak  to  me." 

— Watchman  Examiner 

An  icy  voice  cut  into  a  flip- 
pant telephone  conversation.  "Do 
you  know  whom  you  are  address- 
mg? 

"No,"  said  the  corporal. 

"Well,    this    is    Major   Richard- 

■>■> 
son. 

"Major,"  said  the  corporal,  "do 
you  know  whom  you  are  address- 
mg? 

"NO!"  thundered  the  major. 

"Thank  goodness!"  said  the  cor- 
poral, and  hung  up. 

A  golfer,  watching  his  more  ex- 
perienced friend  trying  to  get  out 
of  a  trap,  talked  incessantly. 

"The  traps  on  this  course  sure 
are  annoying,  aren't  they?"  he 
sympathized. 

His  fellow  player,  halting  in  the 
middle  of  his  third  swing,  replied: 
"Yes,    they    are.    Would    you 
please  close  yours?" 
48 


"I  don't  understand  the  differ- 
ence between  direct  and  indirect 
taxes,"  a  puzzled  wife  told  her 
husband. 

"It's  about  the  same  thing,"  he 
explained  briefly,  "as  you  asking 
me  for  money  and  going  through 
my  pockets  at  night  when  I'm 
asleep." 

Patient  (coming  out  of  an 
anesthetic ) :  "Why  are  all  the 
blinds  down,  Doctor?" 

Doctor:  "Well,  there's  a  fire 
across  the  alley  and  I  didn't  want 
you  to  wake  up  and  think  the 
operation  was  a  failure." 

Customer:      "Remember      that 
cheese  you   sold  me  yesterday?" 
Grocer:   "Yes,  madam." 
Customer:  "Did  you  say  it  was 
imported  or  deported  from  Swit- 
zerland?" 

Recruit,  after  physical:  "Well, 
Doc,  how  do  I  stand?" 

Doctor:  "I  don't  know.  It's  a 
mystery  to  me." 


"Mr.  Doorman,  can  you  tell  me  what 
time  the  feature  goes  on?" 
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